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A LEAR OF THE STEPPE.* 


By IvAN TURGENEF. 


[Translated for The Southern Magazine. ] 


III, 


HE first word that my valet-de-chambre Procopius, who was 
my groom as well, said to me was, that the woodcock had come 
in great numbers, and that they were most plentiful in the little birch 
wood near Kharlof’s estate of Jeskovo. We had three hours yet be- 
fore dinner. I seized my gun and game-bag, called my pointer, and 
telling Procopius to come along, we set out for Jeskovo, in all haste. 
There, sure enough, we found woodcock in plenty, and at some thirty 
shots we managed to kill five or six. Hurrying back with my game, 
I saw a peasant in difficulties by the road-side. His horse had balked, 
and he, swearing and crying at the same time, was pulling and jerking 
the rope which: stood in stead of a bridle, until it seemed as if he 
would really pull the beast’s head off. I cast a look at the wretched 
jade, whose ribs were fairly coming through her skin, while her sides, 
reeking with sweat, rose and fell with irregular pantings like a black- 
smith’s bellows. 
Suddenly I recognised, by the scar on her shoulder, the old mare 
that for so many years had carried Kharlof about. “Is it possible 
that Martin Petrovich is dead?” I asked Procopius. We had been 





* Entered according to act of Congress, in the year 1872, by Murdoch, Browne, and Hill, in the 
office of the Librarian of Congress, at Washington. 
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so absorbed in our sport, that up to that time we had not spoken of 
other matters. 

“Oh no, he is living,” answered Procopius. ‘Why did you ask 
that question?” 

“Why, that is his mare there,” I said. “Can he possibly have sold 
her?” 

“You are right, that is his mare. He did not sell her: they took 
her from him to give her to that peasant. A good many things have 
happened since you have been away,” he added, with a slight smile, as 
if in answer to my look of astonishment. “And such things too— 
great heaven! Slotkine is master now.” 

“And Martin Petrovich?” 

‘Oh, Martin Petrovich has come down in the world. What he eats 
is cold and dry. He counts for nothing now: one of these days they 
will drive him out of the house.” 

The idea that anybody could drive out such a giant as that, was 
one that my imagination refused to grasp. “ But Gitkof,” I asked, 
“what does He say to all this? I suppose he has married the other 
daughter by this time.” 

“Married!” cried Procopius, laughing outright. “Why, they don’t 
let him put foot over the door. Did I not tell you that Slotkine was 
the master now.” 

“ And the fiancée?” 

“Evlampia Martinovna? Ah sir, I could tell you plenty about her ; 
but you are too young. Look there! is not Diana at a point?” 

In fact, my pointer was planted in a rigid state before a thick oak 
copse which terminated a wooded ravine running up from the road. 
I ran up with Procopius: a woodcock rose, and we both fired and 
missed, after which we followed up to see if we could get another shot. 

The soup was on the table when we reached home. My mother 
scolded me for having kept her waiting. I offered her the woodcocks 
I had brought, but she did not even look at them: she seemed dis- 
pleased about something. Souvenir, Lizinski, and Gitkof were in 
the dining-room. The half-pay major was standing in a corner like 
a school-boy in disgrace ; his face expressed confusion and vexation ; 
his eyes were red ; he looked as if he had been crying. It was easy 
for me to see that if my mother was displeased, it was not on account 
of my late arrival. ‘ 

All the time of dinner she said not a word. The major cast piteous 
looks at her, but none the less ate with voracity. Souvenir trembled 

, as if he had an ague ; Lizinski alone maintained his accustomed calm- 
ness. “ Vikenti Ossipich,” my mother suddenly said to him, “have 
the goodness to send a carriage to-morrow for M. Kharlof, since his 
own is no longer at his disposal ; and tell him that he must positively 
come —that I particularly wish to see him.” 

Lizinski was about to speak, but checked himself. ‘“ Let Slotkine 
know that I command him to come before me. Do you understand? 
that I command it.” 

“There is a rascal who ought —” Gitkof began to mutter, but my 
mother threw him a look of such scorn that he stopped quickly and 

turned away his head. 
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“ Martin Petrovich will not come,” whispered Souvenir in my ear, 
as we rose from table. ‘You can not conceive what has come to 
pass: the imagination of man is not equal to it. He hears nothing 
that is said to him, I give you my honor. It reminds me of the pro- 
verb: ‘the pitchfork has seized the viper’ ”—and Souvenir broke into 
one of his villainous laughs. 

Sure enough, his prediction was verified: Kharlof would not come. 
But my mother did not give up yet. She sent him a letter written 
with her own hand. Kharlof sent back a piece of brown wrapping- 
paper, on which were traced in great letters the following words :— 
“T take God to witness, I can not. The shame would kill me. I 
thank you— Let me disappear. Do not torment me.— Kharlof Mar- 
tinko.” * 

Slotkine, however, came, but a day later than my mother had 
ordered. She took him into her cabinet. The conversation did not 
last more than a quarter of an hour; at the end of which time he 
came out, with a fiery red face, and with an expression so villainously 
insolent and malignant, that on meeting him in the hall, I stopped, 
stupefied, and Souvenir who was behind me cut short one of his 
habitual laughs. When my mother came out, her face was also red, 
and she loudly announced, before all the servants, that Slotkine should 
never again be admitted to her presence. “And if the daughters of 
Martin Petrovich venture to come,” she added, “as they have impu- 
dence enough to do, do not let them enter the door.” 

At dinner she suddenly said,—“ That miserable little Jew! It was 
I who dragged him out of the mire, by the ears, like a hare out of a 
bog ; I made a man of him; he owes me everything, and he has the 
insolence to tell me not to meddle with what does not concern me ; 
that Martin Petrovich is full of whims and notions, and that it will 
not do to humor him too much. Humor him! do you understand? 
The ungrateful little toad!” 

Major Gitkof was for seizing the occasion to put in a word, but she 
cut him short as soon as he opened his mouth. “ You area fine 
fellow, you!” she exclaimed. “You did not know how to deal with 
a young woman, and you call yourself an officer! I can imagine how 
your battalions obeyed you! And he has an ambition to become my 
manager — a fine manager I should have, indeed!” Lizinski, at the 
foot of the table, indulged in a quiet smile, while the unlucky major, 
pulling his moustaches, clapped his napkin to his long face. 

After dinner he went out on the steps to smoke his usual pipe ; and 
he seemed so forlorn, that although I had but little sympathy for him, 
I went up to him. “Gavrilo Fedoulich,” I said, “ how is it that your 
matriage with Evlampia has all come to nothing? I had supposed 
you married long ago.’ 

The ex- major gave me a most melancholy look. “A venomous 
serpent,” he answered, laying a bitter stress on every syllable, “a 
serpent that crawled from beneath a rotten root, has pierced me with 
his fang, and turned to dust all my hopes in this life. And I would 
have told you all my miseries, Dmitri Semenich, had I not been afraid 
of displeasing madame your mother.” 





* Contemptuous diminutive of Martin. 
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Procopius’s expression: “You are too young,” suddenly recurred 
to my memory. The ex-major gave a groan, and smote his breast 
with his fist. “ Patience, patience, that is all that is left me. Suffer, 
veteran! Suffer, old soldier! Thou hast served thy Czar with 
fidelity, without fear and without reproach, sparing neither sweat nor 
blood, and see what thou hast come to! If it had happened in my 
regiment, and if I had had the power,” he continued, puffing furiously 
at his long pipe, “I should have beaten him with the flat of my sabre.” 
Gitkof took his pipe from his lips and looked steadily before him, as 
if he saw with his bodily eyes the scene that was pictured in his 
imagination. Souvenir came capering up. I left them together, and 
determined in myself that happen what might I would see Kharlof, 
for my boyish curiosity was incontrollably excited by all these mys- 
terious sayings. 

The following day I set out again with my dog and gun, but with- 
out Procopius this time, for the wood of Jeskovo. It was a lovely 
day : I do not believe that there is such September weather anywhere 
in the world but in Russia. It was so still that more than a hundred 
paces off one could hear a squirrel leaping among the dry leaves which 
already strewed the ground ; far away one could hear a dead branch 
detach itself from the top of a tree, fall lightly from bough to bough, 
and finally drop upon the soft grass. The air, neither warm nor cold, 
but full of odors, and as if slightly acidulated, brought a gentle ting- 
ling to the cheeks and eyes, A thread of gossamer, fine and flexible 
as that of the silkworm, came floating through the air, caught on the 
barrel of my gun, and floated out in all its length; a sure sign that 
the fine weather would last. The sun gave a pale and soft light, 
almost like moonlight. I flushed some woodcocks, but I paid but 
little attention to them, for I knew that the Jeskovo woods reached 
almost to Kharlof’s house, and quite to his garden hedge, so I went 
in that direction, without knowing precisely in what way I should 
enter, or indeed whether I ought even to attempt it, since my mother 
was not on good terms with the new owners of the estate. 

Suddenly I heard steps not far from me: I listened-—some one 
was approaching. “You ought to have prevented it,” said a female 
voice. 

“That is easily said,” replied the voice of a man. “How is one 
to do everything at once?” 

The voices had a familiar sound. Behind the walnut trees already 
stripped of their leaves, appeared a blue dress, and beside it a dark 
caftan, and Evlampia and Slotkine emerged into the open space where 
I was standing. Both seemed confused at seeing me, and Evlampia 
turned suddenly and disappeared among the bushes. As for Slot- 
kine, he hesitated a moment and then came up tome. His face no 
longer offered a trace of that obsequious humility with which, four 
months before, he had polished with his hands the curb-chain of my 
bridle as he walked my horse up and down his father-in-law’s court- 
yard ; but on the other hand I saw nothing of that insolent defiance 
which had struck me the evening before. 

“ Have you killed many woodcocks?” he asked, taking off his cap, 
and running his hands through his curly black hair. “You are 
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shooting in our woods, you know ; but you are perfectly welcome: we 
have no objection ; quite the contrary.” 

“T have shot nothing, and I am about to quit your woods at once.” 

Slotkine put his cap on hastily —‘ Why so?” he asked, holding out 
both his hands ; “we don’t order you away ; in fact we are delighted 
—Evlampia Martinovna will say the same. Evlampia, come here. 
Where is she then?” 

Evlampia’s head appeared above the bushes, but she did not come. 
“JT may even say,” continued Slotkine, “that it is very agreeable to 
me to meet you. Madame your mother condescended to be angry 
with me yesterday, and would listen to no explanation. But I solemnly 
swear to you that I have nothing to blame myself for. It is not 
possible to deal otherwise with Martin Petrovich; he has entirely 
fallen into his second childhood. We can not, anyhow, satisfy all his 
caprices ; and as for respect, he has all he wants. Ask Evlampia if 
he has not.” 

Evlampia neither moved nor spoke. 

“But, Vladimir Vassilivich,” I asked, “why did you sell M. Khar- 
lof’s horse? I do not like to think of that poor brute falling into the 
hands of a peasant.” 

“Why we sold her? What a question! What use was she, except 
toeat hay? A peasant will manage to get some work out of her. 
As for Martin Petrovich, if he wants to go out, he has only to ask us. 
We will not refuse to let him have a conveyance — if it is not a work- 
day.” 

“Vladimir Vassilich!” cried Evlaimpia in a restrained voice, as if 
to call him, and without moving from her place. She was twisting 
plantain stems around her fingers and knocking off the heads by 
switching them against each other. 

“Then there’s that little Cossack Maximka,” Slotkine went on. 
“Martin Petrovich complains that he has been taken from him and 
bound out as an apprentice. But consider the thing yourself: what 
would he have turned out with Martin Petrovich? A simple vagabond, 
and nothing more. He is not even a good servant, because he is too 
stupid and too young. Now he is apprentice to a saddler. Now let 
him learn to be a good workman, and he will be some use to himself 
and pay us a good odrok* besides. Ina little household like ours 
that is always something: poor folks like us can’t afford to despise 
anything.” 

“ And this is the man that Kharlof treated like a lackey,” I thought 
to myself. “And who reads to Martin Petrovich now?” I asked 
him. 

“Read? Oh yes, he did have a book, which has disappeared, 
thank heaven. A pretty idea to want to read at his age!” 

“And who shaves him?” 

Slotkine began to laugh, as if it were a very good joke. “ Nobody. 
At first he used to burn his beard off with a candle; now he lets it 
grow, and you ought just to see him.” 

“Vladimir Vassilich,”’ called Evlampia more urgently, “come here.” 

Slotkine answered with a little wave of his hand. “ Martin Petro- 





* Money paid to his master every year by a serf who is allowed to work for himself. 
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vich,” he went on, “is clothed and shod ; he eats what we eat, and 
what more can he want! Did he not tell us himself that he wished 
nothing more in this world but to think of saving his soul? Very 
well, let him be about it: he ought to remember that now —turn it 
as you please—all belongs to us. Then he complains, too, that we 
don’t pay him his pension ; but do we always have the money? And 
what does he want with the money anyhow, when everything is fur- 
nished him? I give you my word that the way we treat him is all for 
his own good. And just look at the rooms he occupies: we really 
need them, need them very much. Without them we can hardly turn 
round. We even try to find some amusements for him. So against 
St. Peter’s day I bought him in town some first-rate fish-hooks ; they 
were real English hooks and very dear. We have tench in the tank ; 
and all he has to do is to sit on the bank and fish. An hour or two 
passes that way, and he would have a good fry. What better em- 
ployment for an old man?” 

“Vladimir Vassilich!” Evlampia called for the third time in an 
authoritative voice, and threw away the twigs she was twisting in her 
hands—“I am going”—her eyes met mine —“I will not wait any 
longer,” and she vanished into the bushes. 

“T am coming, I am coming,” said Slotkine. “ Martin Petrovich 
himself approves,” he went on, turning again to me. “At first he 
was offended ; he even complained, until he had thought it over and 
seen the real state of affairs. He was a man — you remember him— 
of a violent temper —hot—very hot. Now he is quite quiet and 
gentle. Madame your mother was angry with me. What would you 
have? She is a great lady, and feels about these matters as Martin 
Petrovich did in his time. But do you come and see for yourself; 
and when you see a chance, put in a word for us. I don’t forget the 
kindness of Natalia Nicolavna; but after all we had to do as we are 
doing.” , 

“ And Gitkof,” I said, “why was he refused?” 

Slotkine shrugged his shoulders. “Fedoulich? That fellow with 
a head like a horse? What upon earth was he good for? He has 
been a soldier all his life, and on a sudden fancies that he can manage 
an estate. He thinks he can manage peasants, because he has 
thrashed men ; and he knows nothing about it, because he don’t know 
when to thrash. It was Evlampia Martinovna who refused him. 
Does a soldier know anything in the world? With him all our affairs 
would have gone to ruin quick enough.” 

Here Evlampia gave a sonorous call. 

“T am coming, I am coming,” answered Slotkine. “I have the 
honor to bid you good day, Dmitri Semenich. Kill as many wood- 
cock as you please; it is a bird of passage and belongs to no one; 
but if a hare crosses your path, spare it, itis our game. And one 
thing I forgot: haven’t you a pup from that pointer of yours?” 

Here Evlampia gave another call, and Slotkine hurried off. 

Left alone, I began to wonder to myself, How did it happen that 
Kharlof had not exterminated this Slotkine, and, in his own phrase, 
only left a splotch of mud where he had been? And how was it that 
Slotkine did not fear something of the sort? Kharlof, I thought, 
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must have grown quiet, sure enough. I grew more and more desirous 
to get into Jeskovo, and at least catch a glimpse of that colossus 
whom I could not even imagine in a humble and subdued state. 

I had reached the edge of the woods when a woodcock rose up 
from almost under my feet and flew over towards a neighboring 
thicket. I pulled trigger, but my gun snapped ; and unwilling to lose 
a fine bird, I followed after him. I had hardly gone fifty yards, when 
in an open space under a large birch, I saw Slotkine. He was lying 
on his back, with his arms folded under his head, looking at the sky 
with an air of contentment, and lazily swinging his left leg, which 
hung over his right knee. He had not observed my approach. A 
few paces from him was moving Evlampia, slowly, and with her eyes 
cast down ; she seemed to be looking for something in the grass, like 
mushrooms or flowers, and she stooped from time to time, stretched 
out her hand, and sung in an undertone. I recognised the words of 
an old Russian ballad : 

“Rise, mount to heaven, storm-cloud, 
Strike, strike my father-in-law, 


Smite with thunder my mother-in-law ; 
As for my young wife, I will kill her myself.” 


Evlampia’s voice as she sung grew clearer and louder, and she gave 
the last verse with emphasis. Slotkine continued to smile in a silly 
sort of way, while she, as she paced, seemed to be describing circles 
around him, 

“Listen to her,’ 
women’s heads.” 

“What do you mean?” 

He raised his head: “What do I mean? What words are those 
you are singing?” 

“You know, Volodia,* that it is not permitted to leave out a word 
of that song ”— As she spoke Evlampia caught sight of me, and gave 
a cry of surprise, and we both hurried off in opposite directions. An 
instant later I was at the edge of the woods again, and after crossing 
a little meadow, found myself by Kharlof’s garden. 

I went along by the hedge, and soon, between the white stems of 
the willows, I saw the court-yard and the two small houses. All the 
place seemed cleaner and in better order: everywhere were to be seen 
the traces of active and constant supervision. Anna Martinovna 
came out upon the steps, and blinking her pale blue eyes in the sun, 
looked long and steadily in the direction of the woods. 

“Have you seen the master?” she asked of a peasant who was 
crossing the yard. 

“Vladimir Vassilich?” he replied, pulling off his cap: “I think 
he went to the woods.” 

“T know he went there. Have you not seen him come back?” 

“T have not seen him.” The man continued standing with his 
head uncovered. 

“Go,” she said ; “Stop: do you know where Martin Petrovich is?” 

“Martin Petrovich,” replied the man in a drawling voice, first 
lifting one arm and then the other as if he wished to point out some- 


. 
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he said at last. “What will not come into 








*A caressing diminutive of Vladimir. 
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thing, “is sitting down there by the pond with a fishing-rod in his 
hand: in among the rushes, with a fishing-rod. Does he expect to 
catch any fish at this time? Heaven knows.” 

“Very good; you can go,” answered Anna; “but loosen your 
wheel there, don’t you see it is locked?” 

The man hastened to obey; and she, still standing on the steps, 
looked in the direction of the wood ; then, with a menacing gesture, 
turned into the house. “ Axutka!” she called, in her’ imperious 
voice. I was struck with her angry air, and the way in which her thin 
lips were compressed. She was negligently dressed, and a loose tress 
of her hair hung down on her shoulder. Despite the carelessness of 
her dress, and her evident ill-humor, I thought her beautiful still, and 
would have liked to kiss the slender nervous hand with which she 
twice threw back the loose tress. 

Had Kharlof really turned fisherman? I wondered, as I made my 
way toward the pond at the lower end of the garden. I mounted on 
the bank and looked to left and right, but saw no one. I followed 
one margin of it round, and at last, at the bottom of a little inlet, in 
a forest of bulrushes reddening in the autumn weather, I perceived a 
grayish mass. It was Kharlof. Without a cap, with dishevelled hair, 
clad in an old great-coat split at all the seams, he was sitting or 
crouching motionless on the bare earth, so motionless that at my 
approach a little wheat-ear sprang from the dry mud at two paces 
from him, and skimmed across the bank with a shrill twitter. The 
whole figure of Kharlof was so strange, that at sight of him my dog 
stopped short and began to growl. Kuharlof, scarcely turning his head, 
looked at the dog and at me as a savage might have looked. His 
beard greatly changed his appearance ; it was short, but close and 
curly like astrakhan wool. He was holding his rod by one end in his 
right hand, and the other end was resting on the water. My heart began 
to beat violently, but I drew near and saluted him. He fell to winking 
his eyes slowly, as if he were awaking from sleep. 

“You are fishing, Martin Petrovich?” I asked. 

“Yes, fishing,” he answered in a hoarse voice, and gave a jerk to 
his rod, at the end of which was hanging a bit of string without a 
hook. 

“But your line is broken,” I said. At the same time I noticed 
that he had neither fish-basket nor bait ; and anyhow, what could he 
catch in September? 

“Broken?” he said, passing his hand over his face—it is no 
matter ’’— and he threw his line into the water again. “Is this the 
son of Natalia Nicolavna?” he asked presently. I had been looking 
at him with astonishment: his form, though much thinner, was still 
gigantic ; but what rags covered him, and what a ruin he appeared! 

“Yes,” I replied, “I am the son of Natalia Nicolavna.” 

‘Ts she alive?” 

“My mother is well. She was much hurt at your refusal: she did 
not expect it from you.” 

Kharlof drooped his head. “Have you been — there?” he asked, 
nodding his head toward the house. “You have not been? Go 
there. What do you want here? Go. Not worth while talking with 
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me; it tires me.” He was silent awhile. “You are always strolling 
about with your gun. When I was young, I ran about too, but my 
father —how I respected him! Not like they do now-a-days. My 
father used to thrash me, and that settled the matter: no foolishness 
on my part: I respected him.” 

Here he paused again. “Don’t stop here,” he said, presently. 
“Go to the house. You will see. Everything is going on finely. 
Volodka ’’ — here his voice seemed to choke —“ Volodka understands 
everything. He is a fine fellow — but he is a scoundrel for all that.” 
I did not know what to say. Kharlof went on with great calmness. 
“Look at my daughters too. You remember them. I had two; 
excellent housekeepers. As for me, brother, I have grown old; I 
am pensioned off now. Rest and quiet, you understand.” 

What rest! I thought, looking around. ‘ Martin Petrovich,” I 
suddenly said, “you must positively come to see us.” 

Kharlof gave me a side-look. “Go, I tell you, brother.” 

“Come ; do not refuse my mother.” 

“Go, go,” he replied. ‘ What is the use of your talking with me?” 

“Tf you have no carriage, my mother will send you one.” 

“Go, I say.” 

“Come, Martin Petrovich, give me your hand.” He bent down his 
head ; it seemed to me that I could see a flush of color on his muddy 
cheeks. “You will come and see us, will you not? What is the good 
of staying here and tormenting yourself?” 

“What do you mean by tormenting myself? ” 

“T mean that you are wrong to do as you are doing. 

Kharlof seemed to sink into thought. Emboldened by his silence, 
I resolved to press him further. “ Martin Petrovich,” I said, taking 
a seat by him, “I know all — absolutely all. I know how shamefully 
you are treated. What a condition for you! But why lose all 
courage?” 

He said not a word, but let the rod he was holding slip from his 
hand. I thought that I was working wonders with him, and felt like 
asage. “It is true,” I proceeded, “that you acted imprudently in 
giving everything to your daughters ; it was a great and generous 
act, and generosity is so rare in these times. But if your daughters 
are ungrateful, you should repay it with contempt, yes, with contempt, 
and not give yourself up to these black humors.” 

“Leave me!” muttered he, grinding his teeth; and his eyes, 
which were still fixed on the water, flashed with wrath. “Begone! ” 

“ But, Martin ”— 

“Begone, I tell you, or I shall kill you!” 

I had drawn quite close to him, but at these last words I sprang 
back. “What do you say?” 

“ Begone, or I shall kill you.” His voice came from his breast in 
a hoarse roar ; his furious eyes looked straight before him. “TI shall 
fling you into the water, with your silly advice! A boy like you to 
come disturbing an old man!” 

He has gone mad, I thought ; but while I looked at him my astonish- 
ment redoubled. Kharlof was weeping! ‘Tears were chasing each 
other down his cheeks, and yet his face still wore its ferocious ex- 
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pression. “Go, I say,” he repeated, “or by heaven I will kill you~ 
as an example to others.”” He made a sudden movement, and drew 
up his lip in a fierce grin like that of a wild boar; and I caught up 
my gun and made off as fast as I could, my dog following me, barking 
wildly, and apparently as much frightened as I was. 

On my return home I said nothing to my mother of what I had 
seen ; but happening to meet Souvenir, I cannot tell why, I told him 
the whole. This disgusting creature was so delighted with my story 
that he fairly writhed with laughter. I was strongly tempted to beat 
him. 

“Oh,” he said, panting with laughter, “if I could only have seen 
that great carcass of a Kharlof sitting in the mud!” 

“Tf you are so curious about it, go to the pond, and you will see 
him.” 

“Oh yes! and suppose he kills me instead of you?” 

I was sorry afterwards that I had not held my tongue. 

About the middle of October, nearly three weeks after my conver- 
sation with Kharlof, I was standing at the window of my chamber, on 
the second floor, looking in a rather dreary frame of mind at our court- 
yard and the road beyond it. For five days the weather had been so 
wretched that no shooting was possible. Every living creature seemed 
to have taken shelter ; the very sparrows kept themselves hid, and 
even the crows had disappeared. The wind whistled furiously at 
times, and then sank to a hollow moaning. The sky, covered with 
low clouds, without a break, varied from a pallid gray to a sombre 
leaden hue; and the rain which poured incessantly, at this moment 
came down in floods and dashed against the windows. ‘The trees 
tossed their leafless branches wildly about. Everywhere one saw 
great patches of water strewn with dead leaves, and great bubbles 
were rising and bursting on their surfaces lashed by the rain. The 
roads were unfathomable abysses of mud. The cold penetrated into 
the rooms, got into one’s clothes, and even into the marrow of one’s 
bones. I had a sort of chilly fear, a kind of unformed feeling as if I 
should never again see the sun or any color but muddy grays and dull 
browns. 

I was standing loooking out of my window, and remarking that 
though it was just noon, the day seemed to have grown darker than 
ever, when I thought I perceived something crossing the yard from 
the entrance-gate toward the steps— something that looked like a 
bear walking on his hind-legs. I doubted the evidence of my eyes. 
Yet, if not a bear, I had certainly seen something enormous, black, 
and shaggy. I was wondering what this formidable apparition might 
be, when a terrible noise arose on the lower story, and I heard steps 
hurrying, and excited voices. I rushed down the staircase, and 
sprang into the dining-room. At the door was standing my mother, 
apparently petrified with astonishment, and behind her were several 
women with frightened faces. The steward, two lackeys, the little 
Cossack, all staring, were crowding at the door of the hall. In the 
middle of the dining-room, in rags, covered with mud, and so drenched 
with rain that rivulets were running from it over the floor, on its 
knees, panting, gasping, and choking, was the monstrous creature that 
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I had seen crossing.the yard. It was Kharlof. I drew near, and 
saw, not his face, but his head, for he was pressing both his hands 
upon his face. He was panting noisily, convulsively ; it seemed as if 
something was boiling in his breast. All of humanity that I could 
distinguish in this mass of clotted grime were the whites of his small 
eyes rolling wildly. I remembered at the moment the remark of our 
visitor who had compared him to a mastodon; and in truth a very 
similar spectacle must have been presented by an antediluvian monster 
which had barely escaped the clutch of another still more formidable 
that had attacked it in the midst of the bottomless mud of a primeval 
morass. 

“Martin Petrovich!” at last cried my mother, clasping her hands. 
“Ts that really you? Good heaven!” 

“J, I,” responded a broken voice, as if the words were wrung out 
by torture: “ Yes, I.” 

“ But what has happened ?” 

“Natalia Nicolavna—I have run here —all the way from home — 
on foot.” 

“And in this weather! You scarcely resemble a human creature. 
Get up and sit in a chair. And you,” she said to the maids, “ bring 
towels at once. Can you not bring some dry clothes?” she said to 
the steward. 

The steward raised his hands to heaven, as if to say, where can we 
get clothes to fit that giant?—‘“ Then bring a coverlid, or a horse- 
blanket, we have a new one that has not been used. And get up, 
Martin Petrovich, and sit in a chair.” 

“They have turned me out, madame,” cried Kharlof with a pro- 
longed groan, throwing back his head and stretching out both his 
arms —“ turned me out, Natalia Nicolavna— out of my own house — 
my own daughters!” 

My mother crossed herself—‘ Can it be possible! Horrible !— 
But do not stay there, Martin Petrovich ; I ask it as a favor.” 

Two maids came with towels, and the steward with a great woollen 
rug. The long peaked head of Souvenir appeared at the door and 
vanished again. 

“Come, get up!’”’ my mother now said in an authoritative tone, 
“and tell me everything that has happened.” 

Kharlof rose slowly. Staggering like a drunken man, he found a 
chair and sank into it. The maids came up with their cloths, but he 
motioned them away, and refused the rug the steward offered to wrap 
around him. My mother did not insist: it was evident that it was 
not possible to dry Kharlof, so they contented themselves with wiping 
up the pools he had left upon the floor. 

“ Madame — Natalia Nicolavna,” he said at last with an effort, “I 
will tell you the whole. It was I who was most to blame. It is pride 
that has undone me, as it did King Nebuchadnezzar. I said to my- 
self, The Lord has not deprived me of sense —and then the fear of 
death beside — my head was turned. I said to myself, Before I have 
done with life, I will show the whole world my will and my power. 
I will gratify them all, and all will be grateful to me until I die.” 
Here he bounded almost from his seat —“ Driven off with kicks, like 
a mangy dog, there’s their gratitude!” 
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His eyes still rolled wildly ; he raised his hands as high as his chin 
and smote them together —“ They took away Maximka; they took 
away my Carriage, my horse; they put me on rations; they did not 
pay me the allowance I had bargained for; they clipped and pared 
away everything —and I did not say a word, on account of my pride 
again, and that my enemies should not be able to say, ‘ See the old 
fool ; he repents it now.’ And you, madame, you gave me warning; 
you said, ‘You will not be able to bite your elbow.’ That is the 
reason I never spoke a word. And to-day I go into my poor chamber ; 
it is occupied. My bed is thrust away in a garret.—‘ You can sleep 
there just as well: you are only endured as a favor, and we want your 
room for other purposes.’ Who says that to me—who? A Volodka 
Slotkine, a miserable ”— here his voice failed him. 

“ But your daughters, what did they say?” 

“T submitted ; I held my tongue,” Kharlof went on without noticing 
her question, “but oh the bitterness and shame of it! I blushed to 
appear in God’s blessed light. That is the reason I would not come 
to your house. I have tried everything, both caresses and threats. 
I have reproached them, and again I have bowed to them — bowed 
low — thus” (Kharlof showed how he had bowed to them) “and all 
in vain. At first I said to myself— Break everything, scatter every- 
thing, let not a trace be left, that it may be seen whoI am. But 
afterwards I submitted: it is a cross, I said, that heaven has laid 
upon me. And all at once—to-day—like a dog! And who? 
Volodka! As for my daughters about whom you are so good as to 
ask, have they any will left of their own? They are just slaves of 
Volodka, that is what they are.” 

My mother made a gesture of astonishment. “I can understand 
that of Anna,” she said ; “ Anna is his wife ; but your other daughter ”— 

“Evlampia? worse than the other. She is Volodka’s, soul and 
body. That is the reason she refused your major. Volodka ordered 
her. Anna—of course she is angry, especially when she can not 
bear her sister, anyhow. But she submits ; he has put a spell on her 
too, the villain! And then you see perhaps she likes to think, ‘ You 
used to be proud enough, Evlampia, and what are you now?’ Great 
heaven! I can not speak of it.” 

My mother looked at me with an uneasy glance, and I drew back 
a little, fearing lest she should send me away. “I deeply regret it, 
Martin Petrovich,” she said, “that the girl I helped to bring up has 
given you so much unhappiness. I have been thoroughly deceived 
in her, it seems.” 

Kharlof gave a deep groan, and smote his breast with his clenched 
fists. “Madame, I can not bear my daughters’ ingratitude ; I can 
not bear it. Have I not given them everything? And by what right 
did I do it? My conscience does not give me a moment of rest. 
Oh what thoughts have not passed through my mind there, on the 
bank of the pond, when I seemed to be fishing! If at least, I said 
to myself, you had been useful to any one; if you had given alms to 
the poor, if you had set free your serfs, in recompense for having 
devoured their lives— Have you not to be responsible for them to 
God? And now is the time when their accumulated tears will pour 
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upon you. What is their lot now? Let us tell the truth: even in 
my time their pit was deep; now the bottom of it can not be seen. 
With all these sins I have loaded my soul ; I have sacrificed my con- 
science to my children—and as a reward am kicked like a dog! 
When he said to me—your Volodka,” he went on with increased 
excitement, “that I should no longer live in my own room, I who 
laid every beam in the wall with my own hands — when he said that 
with his insolent mouth, Heaven only knows what I felt. In my head 
all was darkness — a knife-stab in my heart.— Either to kill him, or 
to leave the house. It was then that I ran to you, my benefactress. 
Where could I go to lay my head? And the rain and the mud —J] 
must have fallen twenty times. And now see the horrible state I am 
in.” Kharlof here looked at his reeking and ragged garments, and 
made a motion as if about to rise from his chair. 

“There, keep still and rest yourself, Martin Petrovich,” said my 
mother. ‘You have soiled my floor, and what of that? Great dam- 
age indeed! Listen: I will have you taken to a warm room, where 
you can wash, and get rid of these things. You will find a comfort- 
able bed there: get a good sleep, which you must need.” 

“T can not sleep, madame,” he sadly replied. ‘It seems as if 
hammers were beating in my head — Turned out of doors, like some 
unclean animal ! ”— 

“Go to bed and sleep,” my mother reiterated. “Then I will send 
you some tea, and we will have a talk. Don’t lose courage, my old 
friend: you are driven from your house, but you will always find a 
home in mine. I have not forgotten that you once saved my life.” 

“ My benefactress,” cried Kharlof, covering his face with his hands, 
“it is your turn now to save me.” 

This appeal touched my mother almost to tears. “I ask nothing 
better than to help you all I can, Martin Petrovich; but you must 
promise me that you will obey me for the future, and that you will put 
far away every evil thought.” 

He uncovered his face. “If it must be,” he said, bending before 
her, ‘I can even forgive.” 

My mother nodded in sign of approval. “I am overjoyed to see 
in you so truly Christian a disposition ; but of that we will speak later. 
Now go wash and try to sleep.” Then turning to the steward, she 
said, ‘“‘ Take Martin Petrovich to the green room, the one your master 
used to occupy. Let his clothes be cleaned, and tell the housekeeper 
to look out a change of linen.” 

“Your orders shall be obeyed, madame,” the steward replied. 

“And as soon as he awakes, send for the tailor and let him be 
measured for some new clothes. He must be shaved, too; but that 
can be done afterwards.” 

“Your orders shall be attended to, madame. Martin Petrovich, 
have the goodness to come with me.” 

Kharlof arose, gave my mother a long look, and was about to 
approach her, but restrained himself and made her a profound bow, 
bending his body as low as his girdle. Then he crossed himself three 
times before the holy images, and followed the steward. I slipped 
out behind them. 
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The steward conducted Kharlof to the green room, and went off to 
ask the housekeeper for linen. Souvenir had watched us, it seems 
and crept into the room before, and he now began capering and 
grimacing around Kharlof, who motionless, with his arms dangling, 
was standing between two windows, the water still running from his 
clothes. 

“O Shwede Kharlus!” cried Souvenir, who was holding his sides, 
as if with intolerable mirth, “O great founder of the house of Kharlof, 
look down upon thy descendant! Is he not beautiful? is he not 
worthy of thee? Your Excellence, permit me the honor of kissing 
your hand — but why have you black gloves on?” 

I tried to check this miserable buffoon, but in vain. “He used to 
treat me as a parasite,” he said. ‘“ He used to say to me, ‘you have 
not a roof belonging to you.’ And now behold, he has become an 
eater of other men’s bread, just as lam. Martin Kharlof or bare-foot 
Souvenir, it is all the same now. He will learn the taste of the bread 
of charity. They will take an old dirty crust that a dog has snuffed 
at and would not touch, and give it to him and say, ‘here, here is a treat 
for you.’ Ha! ha! ha!” 

Kharlof still stood with head bowed down and drooping arms, 
“Martin Kharlof,” the wretch went on, “the gentleman of ancient 
lineage, how haughty he was, and how fierce! ‘Come not near me,’ 
he would say, ‘or I will crush you!’ And when his great mind hit 
upon that rare piece of wisdom, to divide his estate, he must cluck, 
‘gratitude, gratitude!’ And why did he forget me? Perhaps I 
would have had a little more heart. Did I not say they would put 
him out bare-backed in the snow?” 

“Souvenir!” I cried. The rascal paid no attention to me. 
Kharlof never moved. One would have thought that he now at 
last perceived how saturated he was with rain and mud, and thought 
of nothing but of getting out of his reeking clothes; but the steward 
did not return. 

“ And that is the thing they call a warrior,” Souvenir began again. 
“He saved his country in 1812; he has shown his valor. Oh yes: 
to pull the shirts off half-frozen marauders, that we are great at ; but 
let a girl in her tantrums stamp her foot, and our heart goes down to 
our heels.” 

“Souvenir!” I cried again. 

Kharlof gave him a sidelong look. Up to that moment he had not 
seemed to notice his presence ; but my exclamation drew his atten- 
tion. ‘Take care, brother,” he said in a repressed voice: “men 
jump, and jump, until they jump one time too often and break their 
neck.” 

Souvenir burst into a loud laugh. “Oh, you frightened me, my 
most respectable brother. If you had only combed your nice hair, 
for if it dries, which heaven forbid, it can never be washed, it will 
have to be cropped with a sickle”— here he placed his arms akimbo 
—“and you want to play the bully still! A naked worm —a beggar! 
Tell me now where is that roof of which you were so proud? ‘I 
have a roof, an ancestral roof,’ you used to say, ‘and thou hast 
none.’ ” 
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Souvenir seemed to be growing furious in his vindictive joy. ‘“M. 
Bitschkof,” I cried, “in heaven’s name what are you saying?” But 
he continued to caper like a mad monkey around Kharlof, and neither 
the steward nor the housekeeper came. I grew frightened: Kharlof, 
who in his interview with my mother had gradually grown calm, and 
seemed even in some degree to be resigned to his fate, showed signs 
that his fury was returning. His breathing grew shorter and quicker, 
the veins of his neck began to rise in cords under his ears, his hands 
twitched convulsively, and his eyes began to roll under the mask of 
dark mud that encrusted his face. I threatened Souvenir that I 
would call my mother ; but a demon seemed to have taken possession 
of that malicious buffoon. ‘“‘ Yes, yes, most respectable sir,” he cried, 
“see where we are now. My young ladies your daughters, and your 
son-in-law Vladimir Vassilich, are making merry over you under your 
ancestral roof. If you had only cursed them, as you promised to 
do— but no, that too was beyond your ability. You thought yourself 
much more than a match for Vladimir Vassilich: you took the liberty 
to call him Volodka. Now he is M. Slotkine, a great proprietor, a 
lord. And you—what are you?” 

A terrific roar interrupted Souvenir’s harangue. Kharlof had burst 
into fury. His fists were clenched, his face grew livid, foam gathered 
on his lips, and his whole frame shook with rage. “A roof, did you 
say?” he cried in his voice of iron—‘“ Curse them, did you say? 
No, I will not curse them: much they care for that ; byt the roof —I 
will pull it down from ridge to foundation: they shall have no more 
than I. They shall know what manner of man is Kharlof: they shall 
know what it costs to make me their laughing-stock. My strength 
has not yet left me. They shall have no roof—no, no!” I was 
petrified with fright. It was no longer a man that I had before me, 
but a furious wild beast. Souvenir, half dead with terror, had crawled 
under a table. 

“They shall have no roof!” Kharlof cried once more, and, almost 
overturning the steward and the housekeeper who at last were bring- 
ing the linen, he sprang out of the house, rushed across the court- 
yard, and disappeared through the gate. 


a¥. 


My mother was very angry when the steward, with a scared look, told 
her that Kharlof was gone. He did not venture to conceal from her 
how it had happened. 

“Tt was your doing then?” she said to Souvenir, who came up 
sheepishly to kiss her hand ; “it is your vile tongue that has done all 
the mischief.” 

“Pardon, pardon,” stammered Souvenir, putting his arms behind 
his back, in his servile way. 

“How have you deserved it?” my mother replied sternly ; and 
without allowing him to speak, she had him driven from the room. 
She then sent for Lizinski, and ordered him to take a carriage, go at 
once to Jeskovo, and bring back Kharlof, cost what it might. “Do 
not come back without him,” were her last words. 
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The melancholy Pole bowed and went out. I went back to my 
room, seated myself again at the window and began thinking over 
what had just happened. I could not conceive how it was that 
Kharlof, who had endured almost without a murmur the wrongs in- 
flicted by his own children, had not been able to control himself under 
the stings of such a malicious tongue as Souvenir’s. I did not know 
at that time what bitterness may lie hidden under raillery, even 
though coarse, and coming from a creature one despises. The de- 
tested name of Slotkine, which he had pronounced, fell like a spark 
upon powder. 

An hour passed. I saw the carriage enter the yard again, but 
without Kharlof. Lizinski sprang from it and ran up the steps: he 
had a frightened look, which I had never seen in him before. I hur- 
ried down at once, and followed him into the room. 

“Well, have you brought him back?” asked my mother. 

“No, madame ; I was not able.” 

“How so? Did you see him?” 

“Yes, madame.” 

“What has happened to him? An apoplexy?” 

“Nothing has happened to him. He is tearing down his house.” 

“What do you say?” 

“He is on the roof of the new house, tearing it to pieces. He has 
already thrown down a score or more of planks, and some half-a- 
dozen beams.” , 

My mother opened her eyes with astonishment. ‘“ Alone —on the 
roof —he is tearing down his house?” 

“As I tell you, madame. He is standing on the garret floor, and 
tearing everything away, right and left. His strength, as you know, 
is gigantic. ‘Then, to tell the truth, the roof is not very strong. It 
is only a sheathing shingled over, with lathing-nails.” 

My mother looked at me: “Sheathing —lathing-nails,” she re- 
peated, evidently not understanding these words. ‘ But what have 
you done then?” 

“‘T came back for instructions, madame. Unless we send a con- 
siderable party we can do nothing there: all the peasants have hid 
themselves in affright.” 

“ But his daughters?” 

“They are of no use. They run up and down as if they were dis- 
tracted ; they keep up a clamor, and that is all.” 

“Ts Slotkine there?” 

“Yes, madame, and howling loudest of the party.” 

It was plain that this was an extraordinary emergency. What was 
best to do? Send to the town for the ispravnik? Assemble the 
peasants? My mother was completely bewildered. Gitkof, who had 
come to dinner, was as confounded as the rest. To be sure he talked 
of calling on the military for assistance ; but accustomed to disci- 
pline, he would give no advice, and confined himself to looking at 
my mother with devotion and humility. Lizinski, seeing that no in- 
structions were to be looked for, finally said, with his usual over- 
wrought respect, that if he were allowed to take with him some 
grooms, gardeners, and other servants, he would try to do something. 
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“Try, try!” my mother exclaimed, “quick, as quick as youcan. I 
take the responsibility for all.” 

Lizinski gave a cold smile. “It is my duty to say, madame, that I 
can not answer for the result. M. Kharlof’s strength is very great,— 
and so is his desperation.” 

“Tt is all that horrible Souvenir’s doing. I will never forgive him 
—but go, go quick!” 

“Take plenty of ropes, M. Lizinski, and fire-escape hooks,” said 
Gitkof in a low voice, “and if you have a net, it would be a good 
thing to take it along. It once happened in our regiment” 

“T have no need of your instructions, sir,” the manager replied 
contemptuously. 

Gitkof answered with an offended air that he was expecting to be 
asked to assist. 

“OQ no!” cried my mother, “stay here. Let M. Lizinski go alone. 
Go, my dear sir!” 

I ran to the stables, saddled my little horse myself, and set off at a 
gallop for Jeskovo. 

The rain had ceased, but the wind was blowing more violently 
than ever, and beat hard against my face. About half-way my saddle 
began to turn, and I dismounted to tighten the girths. Some one 
called me by name: it was Souvenir, who was running across the 
country to overtake me. 

“ Aha, little father,” he cried, “curiosity spurs you hard. So it 
does me. I would not wish to die without seeing such a thing.” 

“You want to feast your eyes on the work you have done!” I 
exclaimed with indignation, and springing on my horse, set off at a 
gallop again. But that intolerable Souvenir was not to be left behind ; 
he even chuckled and grimaced as he ran. 

Here at length was Jeskovo, here was the bank of the pond, the 
garden-hedge and the willows which surrounded the house. I reached 
the gate, tied my horse, and. was stricken dumb with amazement. Of 
a good third of the roof of the new house, not more than a skeleton 
was left. ‘Two sides of the house were piled up with broken planks. 
On the floor of the garret, rising out of the dust and the fragments, 
was a blackish mass, moving with a strange and unwieldy kind of 
activity ; at one moment this creature shook furiously the only chim- 
ney that was left standing, the other being already in ruins; at the 
next it tore off a plank of the roof and hurled it to the ground ; then 
seized a rafter with both hands and wrenched at it with violence. 
This was Kharlof. And this time again I was struck with his like- 
ness to a bear; his head, his back, his shoulders, his legs planted 
wide apart, were all bear-like. The furious wind which had arisen 
blew about his rags and his long hair. It was horrible to see his 
body, naked and red, as it appeared through the rents in his garments ; 
and it was horrible to hear his hoarse and savage growlings. 

A crowd filled the court-yard ; peasant women, laborers, children, 
were thronging along the hedges. Some twenty peasants were gath- 
ered in a group a little way off. The old priest, whom I remembered, 

was standing bare-headed on the steps of one of the small houses ; 
from time to time he raised an old crucifix in his aged hands, and 
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seemed to show it to Kharlof, silently and without hope. Near him, 
her back against a wall, and her arms crossed on her breast, Evlampia 
watched her father with a gloomy attentiveness. As for Anna, now 
she thrust her head out of a window, now she ran into the yard, then 
back into the house again. Slotkine, in an old dressing-gown and a 
cap on his head, with a livid and greenish pallor in his cheeks, was 
stamping about, holding in his hands his single-barrelled gun. He 
panted, he threatened, he shivered; he took aim at Kharlof, then 
threw his gun over his shoulder, then aimed again, bawled, cried — 
he had indeed the look of a Jew, as my mother had said. So soon 
as he saw Souvenir and me, he ran to meet us. 

“Look, just look at what he is doing!” he cried, with a whining 
lamentable voice. “I have already sent for the police, but nobody 
comes, nobody comes. If I fire at him, I shall not be answerable 
before the law, for every man has the right to defend his own property. 
I will shoot — by heaven I wé// shoot!” and running nearer to the 
house, he cried: “ Martin Petrovich, if you do not come down I will 
shoot you!” 

“Shoot!” answered a terrible voice from the roof, “shoot away! 
In the meantime, here is a present for you.” 

A long plank flew threw the air, whirled twice around, and fell 
crashing at the very feet of Slotkine. He leaped back in affright, and 
Kharlof burst into a laugh of scorn. 

“Great heaven!” murmured some one behind me. I turned: it 
was Souvenir. “Oho,” I said to myself, “you have stopped your 
sneering and chuckling now!” 

Slotkine seized a peasant by the collar: “Climb!” he roared, 
shaking him with all his strength, “climb up there, some of you, all 
of you, and save my property.” 

The peasant made a pace or two forward, threw back his head and 
flourished his hands :—“ What, up there, sir?’”’— and he turned sud- 
denly and vanished. 

“ A ladder! bring a ladder!” Slotkine cried to the other peasants. 

“Where can we get one?” answered one of the group. “And 
even if we had a ladder,” said one in a slow determined voice, “ who 
would dare to go up it? Not such fools. If anybody touches him, 
he would wring his neck like a chicken.” 

It was plain to me that even had the danger been less, the peas- 
ants would not have obeyed their new master: they evidently ad- 
mired Kharlof, and were on his side. 

“Robbers, scoundrels!” vociferated Slotkine. At this moment 
the last chimney came crashing down, and through a cloud of yellow 
dust appeared Kharlof, who gave a cry of triumph, and flourished his 
bleeding hands, as he turned in our direction. Slotkine again took 
aim at him, but Evlampia pushed his arm. He turned round. “Do 
not hinder me!” he cried with fury. 

“‘ And you,” she said, “don’t you dare to do it.” Her dark-blue 
eyes glowed beneath her contracted brows. “ My father is pulling 
down his house: it belongs to him.” 

“You lie ; it belongs to us.” 
“You say so; and I, his daughter, say that it belongs to him.” 
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Slotkine was choking with rage: Evlampia looked him steadily in 
the eyes. 

“Good day, good day, my dearest daughter,” cried Kharlof from 
the roof: “good day, Evlampia Martinovna. How do you get on 
with your good friend?” 

“Father!” said Evlampia, in a sonorous voice. 

“What is it, my daughter?” replied Kharlof, coming to the edge of 
the wall. I thought I saw on his face a strange smile, serene, almost 
jovial, and all the more ominous on that account. Many years after- 
wards I saw such another smile on the face of one condemned to 
death. 

“ Have done, father ; come down, come to me. We are in fault; 
we will give you all back: believe your daughter and come down.” 

“By what right do you make proposals?” interrupted Slotkine. 
Evlampia did not deign to notice him. 

“T will give you back my share,” she went on; “I will give you 
back all. Have done ; come down, father: forgive us — forgive me.” 

Kharlof continued to smile—“Too late, my dove!” he said, and 
each of his words sounded like ringing brass. “Your heart of stone 
is moved too late. It is rolling down the mountain now, and it is too 
late to stop it. Do not look at me: I am a lost man. Look rather 
at your Volodka. Just see what a fine fellow he looks. Look, too, 
at your viper of a sister. See there, she is putting her muzzle out of 
the window ; she is calling s¢/ s¢/ to her charming husband. No, no, 
my good folks; you wanted to rob me of my roof; and now I will 
not leave one beam upon another. Every one of them I hewed and 
laid with my own hands: with my own hands will I pull them ali down. 
You see, I have not even taken a hatchet.” Here he spat in the 
palms of his hands, and seized a rafter again. 

“Have done, father,” said Evlampia once more, and her voice 
became strangely caressing. “Forget the past. Believe me— you 
always used to believe me. Come down ; come into my little room ; lie 
on my bed: I will dry you, warm you, and bind up your wounds. See 
how your poor hands are torn. With me you will be as sheltered as 
in achurch. You shall have nice dainties, and shall sleep sweetly. 
Yes, yes, we have been much in fault. Come, forgive us.” 

Kharlof flung back his head. ‘“ Baby-talk! I shall believe you, 
shall I? You have killed all belief in me—you have killed every- 
thing. I was an eagle; I made myself a worm for your sake, and 
you put your foot on the worm. I loved you; you know it—and 
how much! Now you are no more my daughter, nor I your father. 
Iamalost man. And as for you, you coward,” addressing himself 
to Slotkine, “why do you not shoot? Why do you do nothing but 
level your gun? Aha! you probably remember the law: ‘if the dona- 
tary attempts the life of the donor, the latter shall have the right to 
resume what he has given.’ Ho! hod don’t be afraid, great lawyer! 
I shall ask nothing back: I shall arrange everything myself. Shoot 
away, then!” 

“Father!” cried Evlampia, in a supplicating voice. 

“ Hold your tongue.” 

“Martin Petrovich, my little brother, forgive— be generous,” stam- 
mered Souvenir. 
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“ Father, my dear father 

“Hold your tongue, drab!”—and to Souvenir he only answered 
with a gesture of contempt. 

At this moment Lizinski with his followers mounted upon three 
telegas, appeared at the gate of the inclosure. _The exhausted horses 
were panting, and the men leaped down one after another into the 
mud. 

“Oho!” cried Kharlof at the top of his voice, “an army, a whole 
army against me. Very well. Only I give fair warning that whoever 
comes to visit me on my roof, I will throw him down headforemost. 
I am a punctilious host, and do not like visitors to disturb me.” 
Here he seized with both hands the pair of rafters which formed the 
front gable, and began wrenching at them with all his force. Planted 
on the very edge of the flooring, he swayed them to and fro with 
regular heaves, setting up the sort of chant that the Jourlaki use 
when they warp boats up the river: “ All together, boys! Heave 
ho!” 

Slotkine ran up to Lizinski to make his moan; but the latter re- 
pulsed him abruptly, and prepared to execute the plan he had devised. 
He took his position in front of the house, and began to reason with 
Kharlof, telling him that what he was doing was unworthy a gentle- 
man —(“ All together, boys! heave ho!” chanted Kharlof) that 
Natalia Nicolavna was much offended at his conduct, and that it was 
not what she had looked for from him. “ All together, boys! heave 
ho!” chanted Kharlof on the roof. 

But Lizinski had sent around four of the strongest and boldest 
grooms to the other side of the house to climb up on the roof. This 
stratagem did not escape Kharlof’s vigilance, and he left the gable 
and ran across the garret. His aspect was so formidable that two of 
the men who had climbed up, precipitately slid down again by the 
rain-spout, to the great joy and amid the peals of laughter of the boys 
assembled in the yard. Kharlof shook his fist at the fugitives, and 
returning to his gable, began to shake it again, resuming his chant. 
Suddenly he stopped.—“ Maximouchka, friend of my heart,” he cried, 
“is that you I see?” 

I turned round. The little Cossack Maximka was standing in front 
of a group of peasants, and now came forward, grinning from ear to 
ear. His master the saddler had probably given him a holiday. 

‘Come here, Maximouchka, my faithful servant! Come, we will 
defend ourselves together against the villainous Tatars and the Polish 
bandits.” Maximka, still grinning, was about to climb up; but they 
seized him and dragged him back, heaven knows why, for he could 
have been of but little assistance to Kharlof. “ Ah, that’s your way, 
is it?” he cried, attacking the rafters again. 

“ Vikenti Ossipitch,” said Slotkine to Lizinski, “let me fire at him 
only to frighten him. My gun is only loaded with snipe-shot.” 

Lizinski had not the time to answer him: the beams of the gable, 
furiously shaken by the iron hands of Kharlof, cracked, toppled 
over, and finally fell crashing into the yard, carrying with them 
Kharlof himself, who had lost his balance and fell with all his weight 
upon the ground. A cry of horror burst from all. Kharlof lay 
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stretched out with his face downwards. The heavy ridge-pole of the 
roof had come down with the gable, and had fallen across. his 
shoulders. 

They ran up, lifted off the beam, and turned him over on his back. 
His face was lifeless; he had ceased to breathe, and blood was 
oozing from the corners of his mouth. “It is all over,” murmured 
the peasants who had gathered round. They ran to the well for 
water, and dashed a bucket-full over his head. The mud and dust 
were washed off, but there was no movement perceptible. A bench 
was brought and placed against the house. With great labor they 
lifted him to a sitting position upon it, leaning his head against the 
wall. The little Cossack Maximka approached, kneeled on one knee, 
and lifted in his two hands the left hand of his old master. Pale as 
death, Evlampia came and stood before her father, gazing at him with 
wide-open fixed eyes. Neither Anna nor Slotkine dared to approach, 
but remained silent in a sort of gloomy terror. Presently a kind of 
bubbling noise was heard in the throat of Kharlof, as of a man who 
strangles in drinking; then he made a feeble movement with his 
right arm, opened one eye, his right, and having cast a stupefied look 
around, as if he were intoxicated, he stammered,—“ Shat—tered ! ” 
Then, after a pause —“ there it is, the black colt!” A flood of thick 
blood gushed from his mouth, and a shiver passed through his 
whole frame. 

“This is the end,” I thought; but Kharlof again opened his right 
eye, the left all the time remaining closed, like that of a corpse, cast 
a look at Evlampia, and in an almost inaudible voice said, “ It is you, 
daughter ; I”— Lizinski beckoned the priest who was still on the steps. 
The old man hastened, but his trembling limbs were entangled in his 
long surplice. Suddenly a frightful convulsion shook the whole frame 
of Kharlof, and extended upwards to his face. The face of Evlampia 
was distorted at the same moment as if she shared her father’s agony. 
Maximka crossed himself. I was frightened, and running to the gate, 
hid my face against one of the posts. At this moment a low murmur 
ran from mouth to mouth, and I understood that Kharlof had ceased 
to live. The heavy beam had broken his spine. 

What was it he wanted to say in his last moments? I asked myself, 
as I rode home: “I curse you,” or “I forgive you”? Although the 
rain was falling again, I rode at a walk, wrapped up in my own 
thoughts. Souvenir had gone on one of the /e/egas which Lizinski 
had brought. Young and light-hearted as I was, I could not help 
being struck by the sudden and profound effect produced in all these 
hearts by the unexpected — or even expected — appearance of death ; 
by its solemnity, and what I may call its sincerity. I had been 
deeply moved, and yet my boyish glance had noted many things: 
how Slotkine quickly and stealthily threw away his gun as if it had 
been a stolen thing ; how his wife and he suddenly became the objects 
of general silent reprobation, and how all drew away from them, leaving 
them standing alone. 

This reprobation did not extend to Evlampia, though she was not 
less culpable than her sister ; indeed she had even excited a certain 
pity when she fell, an inert mass, at the feet of her dead father. 
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Still, all felt that she was a guilty creature. ‘Injustice to the old 
man,” said a gray-headed peasant, leaning, like an antique judge, with 
both hands and with his chin, from which flowed a long gray beard, 
resting on his long staff. “The sin is on your souls.” Injustice! 
This word was at once accepted by all as a sentence from which there 
was no appeal. It was the voice of their conscience. I felt it also, 
as I stood holding in my hand my cap, which I had instinctively 
taken off in the presence of death. I also noticed that at first Slotkine 
did not venture to give any orders. Without any reference to him, 
they took up the body and carried it to the house. Without address- 
ing a word to him, the priest went to the church for things that he 
needed, and the s¢arosta sent off a ¢e/ega to the town to notify the au- 
thorities. As for Anna, when she ordered a samovar to be heated to 
wash the body, it was not with her habitual tone of authority, but 
almost in an entreaty, and she was answered roughly. 

But I kept asking myself: What was it he wanted to say to his 
daughter? Was it a curse, or was it forgiveness? I concluded at 
last that he had forgiven her ; and felt relief at the thought. 

Three days later Kharlof’s funeral took place, the cost being de- 
frayed by my mother, who, greatly afflicted at his death, ordered that 
no expense should be spared. She herself did not go to the church, 
not wishing, she said, to see the three guilty ones; but she sent me 
with Lizinski and Gitkof, whom from that time she treated like an old 
woman. Souvenir was formally forbidden to appear in her sight ; 
and for a long time afterwards she treated him with sternness, calling 
him the assassin of her friend. He felt this treatment acutely, and 
used to walk up and down for hours, on tip-toe, in the chamber next 
to my mother’s. He seemed a prey to a sort of ignoble melancholy ; 
and shivered almost incessantly, muttering, “ pardon, pardon!” 

During the ceremonies at church, Slotkine seemed to have recovered 
himself ; he behaved as usual, and took watchful care that there should 
be no unnecessary expenditure, even though it did not come out of his 
pocket. Maximka, clad in a new jacket, a present from my mother, 
had slipped in among the singers, with whom he intoned the hymns 
in a tenor of such piercing shrillness that none could doubt the sin- 
cerity of his attachment to the deceased. The two sisters were there, 
dressed in mourning, and wearing an air rather of uneasiness than 
affliction, especially Evlampia. Anna had assumed a humble contrite 
expression ; but she had no appearance of weeping, but continually 
passed her long thin hand over her hair. At intervals Evlampia 
seemed to sink into a gloomy reverie. 

The general look of fixed reprobation that I had remarked at the 
time of Kharlof’s death, was still visible on all faces, in all movements 
and glances ; but it had become, not less strong, but colder, and, as it 
were, more indifferent. One might have said that these people all 
knew that the great sin of this family had now been laid before the 
only true Judge, and that they had no need further to disturb them- 
selves about it. All prayed with fervor for the soul of the deceased, 
of the man whom they had loved but little and feared much during 
his life — but his death had been so sudden and unforeseen ! 

“Tf he had only been fond of drink,” said one peasant to another 
on the steps of the church. 
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“Tt is possible to be drunk without drinking,” was the reply. 

“Yes, injustice has been done,” said the first. 

“Tnjustice,” all around him repeated. 

“Yet he was ahard master to you,” I remarked to a man whom I 
recognised as one of Kharlof’s serfs. 

“That does not alter the injustice that has been done him,” he 
answered. 

At the grave Evlampia showed the same absence of mind: she 
seemed plunged in gloomy abstraction. I remarked that she treated 
Slotkine, who tried once or twice to speak to her, as she had treated 
Gitkof, and even worse. 

Some days afterwards the rumor ran that Evlampia Martinovna 
had quitted her home forever, and without saying whither she was 
going. She had resigned to her sister all her portion of the estate, 
only taking with her a few hundred rubles. 

“The good Anna,” said my mother, when she heard this news, 
“she has got her husband back now.” 

Then addressing herself to Gitkof, who had taken Souvenir’s place 
at her piquet-table,—“ It is only you who have such awkward hands 
that they can neither take nor hold.” 

Gitkof heaved a sigh, looking at his large hands spread out on the 
table. 

Not long afterwards, my mother and I went to reside at Moscow, 
and many years passed ere I again saw any of the family of Kharlof. 


Vv. 


Wuen I again met Anna Martinovna, it was in the most natural 
way in the world. After my mother’s death, I took a journey to our 
village, where I had not been for fifteen years, and while there was 
invited by the justice of the peace to meet several other proprietors in 
consultation at the house of the widow Anna Slotkine. This was at 
the time when the division of the common seigniorial lands was going 
on with a tardiness which is not yet forgotten. The news of the death 
of the little black-eyed Jew caused me no regret, I confess ; and I 
was not sorry to have a chance of seeing his widow. She enjoyed, in 
all our district, the reputation of being an admirable manager. Indeed 
her domain, her farms, her house (I looked involuntarily at the roof, 
which was now covered with sheet-iron) all exhibited the most perfect 
order. All was arranged, swept clean, painted fresh: one might have 
supposed that the mistress was a German. 

Anna herself had certainly grown older; but that peculiar charm 
of hers, that dry mischievous way which had so taken my fancy once, 
had not altogether left her. Her toilette was rustic, but in good 
taste. She received us with courtesy, and when she greeted me, who 
had been a witness of that dreadful catastrophe, she never moved an 
eyelid. She made not the slightest allusion to her mother, her father, 
her sister, or her husband. She had two daughters, both pretty, light 
graceful figures with amiable faces, and an expression at once gay 
and caressing in their black eyes ; and a son who resembled his father 
too strongly, but was really a very handsome boy. 
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During the discussion between the proprietors, Anna’s bearing was 
calm and full of dignity. Showing neither excessive obstinacy nor 
excessive avidity, there was no one betier understood their interest, 
or who knew how to explain and defend their rights in a more con- 
vincing manner. All the laws bearing upon the business, and even 
the ministerial circulars, she had studied and mastered. She spoke 
but little, and in a soft voice ; but every word was to the point. The 
final result of this conference was that we all gave in to her wishes, 
and made concessions at which we were afterwards astonished. On 
returning, two gentlemen publicly declared that they considered them- 
selves fools. All were growling and dissatisfied. 

“Ts she not a clever one, that woman?” asked one. 

“She is a cunning hussy, that is what she is,” said another, less 
delicate in his expressions. “As the old saying has it, she makes you 
a very soft bed, but it is hard sleeping in it.” 

“ And how niggardly,” said another. “A spoonful of caviar, and a 
little glass of brandy to each: that is what she calls hospitality!” 

“What could you expect from that woman?” said one who had not 
spoken. “Who does not know that she poisoned her husband ?” 

To my astonishment, no one protested against this horrible accu- 
sation. I was still more confounded in seeing that all, whatever their 
thoughts, treated Anna with the deepest respect. The justice of the 
peace became quite poetical when he spoke of her. “She is a Semi- 
ramis,” he cried, “or a Catherine the Great. A model for the obedi- 
ence of her peasants; a model for the education of her children. 
What a head, what a brain!” 

Semiramis or Catherine aside, there was no doubt that the widow 
Slotkine was leading a most enviable life. Her family, her surround- 
ings, herself, all wore an air of contentment, the happy serenity of 
perfect physical and moral health. As to how far she had deserved 
this happiness, that is another question; and besides we only ask 
these questions when we are young. Everything in the world, good 
as well as bad, is bestowed upon man less in accordance with his 
deserts than by virtue of inflexible laws, not yet understood, but 
logical. 

I asked the justice about Evlampia. After her disappearance she 
had not been heard from, and was believed to be dead. And yet I 
am convinced that I once met her. The circumstances were these: 

About four years later than my last interview with Anna, I had 
gone to spend the summer at Mourino, a little village near St. Peters- 
burg. At this time there was good shooting near the village, and I 
went out with my gun almost every day. I had for a companion a 
man of St. Petersburg named Vikoulof, a very good fellow, and 
sensible enough, but who had led, as he said, “a pretty wild life.” 
Where had he not been, and what had he not been? Nothing could 
ever surprise him; and he only cared for two things: shooting and 
brandy. 

One day, on our way back to Mourino, we happened to pass by an 
isolated building situated near a cross-roads, and surrounded by a 
close and lofty paling. This was not the first time that I had noticed 
this house: it had something mysterious, rusty, dumb about it, which 
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suggested ideas of a prison or a hospital. From the road one could 
only see the high peaked roof, painted of a dark color. There was 
but one gate to the paling, and that seemed to be barricaded. No 
noise was ever heard there ; and yet the house was not deserted: it 
was plain that there were inhabitants in it. As for the rest, it might 
have resisted a siege, it was so massively built. 

“What sort of a fortress is that?” I asked my companion. 

Vikoulof winked with a meaning look. “A queer house indeed! 
It pays a good revenue to the ésfravnik of the district.” 

“How so?” 

“Have you ever heard talk of the sect of raskol/nik [old believers] 
and of those of them called £4/is¢i, who live without priests?” 

“ Certainly.” 

“Well, it is here that their principal head, their Afo¢her lives.” 

“A woman?” 

“Yes; amother. They call her a holy virgin. They say that she 
is very severe ; areal general. She handles thousands and thousands 
of rubles. Ah, if it was in my power, I would hang all their ‘holy 
virgins’; but what can you do?” 

Vikoulof’s words remained in my memory. Often afterwards I 
went out of my way expressly to pass the mysterious house. One day 
as I was passing its solitary gate, to my amazement I heard the 
wooden bolt drawn, the key creaked in the lock, and the gate slowly 
opened. A splendid horse, his head adorned with a bright-colored 
douga, appeared, and a light /e/ega, like those used by wealthy mer- 
chants, emerged from the court and turned into the road. On the 
cushion nearest me sat a man about thirty years old, of a remarkably 
handsome and regular face. He was dressed in a neat black caftan, 
and wore a black cap which covered his face down to the eyes; and 
with a certain dignity he handled the reins and managed his powerful 
horse. By his side was seated a woman of tall stature, erect as a 
lance, dressed in a short pelisse of olive velvet, and a skirt of some 
blue woollen stuff. A rich black shawl covered her head. Her two 
white hands were gravely crossed on her breast. The /e/ega turned 
suddenly, so that the woman was brought quite close to me. She 
made a movement, and I recognised Evlampia, Kharlof’s daughter. 

I recognised her in an instant, without a shadow of doubt; for I 
have never seen eyes like hers, nor such lips, at once so haughty and 
so sensual. Her face had grown longer, her skin had lost some of 
its freshness and showed a few wrinkles, but it was her expression 
that had changed the most. It would be hard to describe its cast of 
severe and proud assurance. It was not merely the calm enjoyment 
of power which breathed from all her features, but the satiety of it. 
In the careless glance which she let fall upon me, might be read the 
habit of meeting everywhere nothing but submission without reply. 
Evidently this woman lived surrounded not by sectaries but by slaves: 
evidently she no longer remembered the time when her lightest wish 
was not equivalent toa command. I pronounced her name aloud: 
she started with a slight shiver, and looked at me again, not with fear 
but with a disdainful indignation as if she had said: “ Who is it dares 
to accost me?” 
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She pronounced a single word, almost without opening her lips ; 
the man at her side struck the horse with the reins, he went off in a 
trot, and the “/ega disappeared. From that day I have never again 
seen Evlampia: I can not even imagine how the daughter of Kharlof 
became a holy virgin among the KA/ist#i. Who knows ?— perhaps she 
has by this time founded a new sect called the sect of Evlampia: 
such things have been known in Russia. 

This is what I had to tell you of my Lear of the Steppe, of his life 
and of his family. 

The narrator ceased, and we took leave of each other. 
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c¢ RE you sure you are not afraid, girls?” 

“Quite sure, ma’am,” I responded, as valiantly as I could, 
but [ fear my voice would have betrayed the tremors of my soul if 
Mrs. Marchmont had not been too much preoccupied to notice it. 

Mrs. Marchmont stood near the old-fashioned fire-place, drawing 
on her gloves in a rather nervous manner for so self-reliant a person ; 
but woe to the unlucky individual who might have dared to suggest 
either that Mrs. Marchmont was nervous, or could possibly be so 
under any combination of circumstances! Therefore, though her 
fingers trembled visibly, and the strings of her bonnet were carelessly 
tied, and her shawl was pinned somewhat awry, neither Jennie nor 
myself would have ventured to hint that she was otherwise than 
“perfectly calm and collected”; much less would we have dared to 
confess the state of our own feelings at the moment. 

“T am very sorry that this necessity should have arisen, my dears,” 
she went on to say. “It really distresses me to be obliged to leave 
you so unceremoniously, and so soon after your arrival too; but the 
case is urgent. It is poor Stephen’s only son, and his wife is, of 
course, quite unequal to the occasion; she always is helpless in an 
emergency. So you must do the best you can, and make yourselves 
quite at home, and as happy as possible. Leah will sleep on the floor 
in the dressing-room, and you can always summon Isaac by ringing 
the large bell that stands on the shelf in my closet ; but I trust that 
nothing short of some great emergency, such as the house being on 
fire, would induce you to resort to it. There is really nothing to cause 
a moment’s uneasiness to two such sensible girls as yourselves.” 

We promised readily enough not to touch the bell, though in our 
secret souls we were rejoiced to think that we had such a loud-tongued 
ally at hand. 
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“Here are the keys, Ruth; as the eldest, I leave you in charge of 
everything, especially of Jennie. And consider yourselves at liberty 
to examine everything which these keys will open: you may find it 
pleasant to look over the contents of some of these old presses if a 
rainy day should keep you indoors.” 

“Oh, thank you!” we cried in chorus ; for the rambling old house 
abounded in dark, mysterious-looking closets, curious cabinets, and 
quaint, old-fashioned presses. We wished it would rain immediately. 

“But how long will you be gone, Mrs. Marchmont?” I asked 
faintly ; for the weather was very bright, and it struck me that the 
possibility of a rainy day implied the possibility of a long absence. 

“T cannot tell at all, Ruth,” she answered, rather tartly ; “ Minna’s 
note was perfectly vague ; but as the messenger’s horse was in a foam, 
I conclude he was ordered to ride fast, which looks as if the illness 
were really serious — Stephen’s favorite horse too! It was just like 
Minna! Of course I shall remain until the child is out of danger. 
I may return in two or three days, I may be absent a week or more ; 
but I shall send Adam over every day to inquire how you are. I 
wish I could take you with me, but the house is so small that I know 
Minna would find it impossible to accommodate you.” 

A few moments’ silence ensued, during which Jennie walked to the 
open window. 

“Ts the carriage not coming yet, my dear? I cannotjimagine what 
makes Adam so dilatory to-day.” 

Here was another proof for us that Mrs. Marchmont was upset by 
the hurry and the summons. The carriage had been ordered at ten, 
but Mrs. Marchmont was ready at least fifteen minutes before that 
hour—she who was punctuality itself, never five minutes too early 
nor five minutes too late. But it was a triumph that we could not 
enjoy publicly. 

“‘ Here it comes now,” said Jennie, as the heavy coach, drawn by a 
pair of sleek, over-fed bays, made its appearance round the corner, 
and rolled slowly up to the door. 

Maum Leah was in waiting, with the carpet-bag, extra shawls, and 
all the apparatus of a journey. On one side of the steps stood three 
or four of the younger servants, the girls in irreproachably clean 
calico dresses and blue checked aprons, the boys in dark suits and 
white aprons, all come “to tell Missis good-bye.” On the other 
side stood old Isaac, ready to assist his mistress into the carriage. 

Mrs. Marchmont kissed Jennie and myself on the forehead, and 
we went down the high stone steps with her. The shawls and bundles 
were packed in after her, the door was shut with a clang, the girls 
bobbed “curtseys,” and the boys pulled their front locks, Mrs. 
Marchmont put her head out once more to cry, “Take care of your- 
selves, girls! Leah, take good care of the young ladies!”— and the 
carriage rolled off, the fat sides of the horses shining in the sun. 

We stood and looked after it until it disappeared round the curve 
of the avenue, and then went back into the house with a strangely 
blank feeling. We realised now that we, two girls of seventeen and 
twenty, were left alone in that large gloomy house, Miles away from 
any neighbor: for though Mansfield had been one of the earliest 
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settled plantations in that section of country, it was also, owing to its 
situation, one of the most isolated. We remembered our approach 
to it through a gloomy, tangled swamp, and felt as if we were at the 
end of the world. It was only two days since our arrival, and of 
course we were strangers to the place and the neighborhood — though 
we knew Mrs. Marchmont well, as she spent her summers in the city. 

My mother and herself had been friends in childhood, and we had 
often heard about Mansfield — indeed, we had often been promised a 
visit there — yet, from the exigencies of school, and my mother’s deli- 
cate health, we had never before been able to accomplish it. But 
this winter everything had been favorable to our wishes. It “hap- 

pened” that my father was called on business to one of the large 
cities further South, and the journey with him, every one said, would 
be “the very thing” for my mother —if only they knew what to do 
with Jennie and myself. At this point Mrs. Marchmont “happened” 
to come to the city for a few days, and declaring that “now was her 
opportunity,” packed us into her lumbering coach (neither railroad 
nor steamboat passed within reach of Mansfield), and set out on her 
fifty miles’ journey. A visit to Mansfield had been the dream and 
the ambition of our lives ; and here we were at last! and we sat and 
rocked ourselves in the two great rocking-chairs, and found our fair 
apple nothing but dust and ashes within. 

From these gloomy thoughts we were roused by the entrance of 
Isaac. 

“What would you be pleased to order for dinner, Miss Ruth?” 

Dinner! We looked at each other blankly ; we had no experience 
in ordering dinners. At home my father always ordered the dinner 
himself when my mother was not able to do so, for somehow they 
would look upon us as children still. 

“Well, go on, Ruth,” said Jennie, mischievously. 

“What would you like, Jennie?” 

“Oh, anything ; I am not hard to please.” 

“What zs there to have?” I said to Isaac, trying to look as if I 
thought it was impossible to order a dinner in a place where there 
was no market. 

“Anything you choose, ma’am —fresh fish, turkeys, ducks, geese, 
fowls, guinea-fowls ; or I can have a sheep killed, ma’am, if you like 
butcher’s meat better.” 

“Oh, no!” I said. It seemed too terrible to shed the blood of a 
whole sheep for us; besides we did really prefer poultry. ‘ Let me 
see. Fish, of course, boiled, and a turkey ; that will do.” 

“ And baked sweet potatoes, Ruth,” put in Jennie. 

“Oh yes, of course, baked sweet potatoes.” 

“ And for dessert, ma’am?” inquired the respectful Isaac. 

“Oh, any little thing,” I replied, now completely at my wits’ end. 

“Something of milk or cream,” suggested Jennie, who was mindful 
of the fact that the dairy contained an unlimited supply of these 
dainties ; “whipped cream, for instance.” 

“Yes, ma’am. And now, Miss Ruth, the cook is ready if it suits 
you to go into the store-room.’ 

“Good gracious! must I go into the store-room too!” I exclaimed. 
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“Well, ma’am, jist as you please ; but Miss always sees to givin’ 
out dinner herself.” 

“Very well, I will go then. Come, Jennie, don’t you wish to go 
too?” and off we went under the guidance of Isaac, and were 
initiated into the various mysteries of store-room, pantry and cellar. 
When we returned, our feelings were a curious compound of added 
wisdom, complete bewilderment, and unbounded admiration at the 
neatness, order and method displayed in Mrs. Marchmont’s domestic 
arrangements. 

The door stood invitingly open, and the sunshine and soft air of 
early spring lured us into the piazza. Here yellow jessamine, now in 
full bloom, climbed the pillars and wandered over the stone balus- 
trades of the broad steps, a little bird warbled a few notes in the top 
of an adjacent tree, the grass on the lawn was green, and the large 
magnolia leaves glistened in the sun; altogether we felt refreshed 
and cheerful. It was not easy to be gloomy in the sunshine, 
especially at our age. 

We enjoyed it all in silence for a few moments, and then Jennie 
suddenly clapped her hands. 

“Oh, how delightful everything is!” she cried. “Let us go and 
explore, Ruth ; Mrs. Marchmont said we might.” 

“By all means,” I answered ; “but which shall we explore first, 
house or grounds?” 

Jennie, who was now standing at the bottom of the steps, paused 
hesitatingly, plucked a spray of jessamine, glanced from the sunny 
lawn and the shining leaves back to the dark, stately old mansion, 
then to the lawn again. 

“T declare I don’t know, Ruth. The house looks so mysterious 
that I should dearly love to go over it, and yet the air is so delightful.” 

“T think we should have a plan,” I said, with a lingering memory 
of orderly shelves full of pickle-jars and preserve-jars and pots of 
marmalade ; “then we shall always know what to do next.” 

So Jennie and I sat down on the steps and arranged our plan of 
campaign. First we were to explore the grounds, which were quite 
extensive, and the gardens ; next we were to request Maum Leah to 
show us over the house. This was to be merely a cursory survey ; 
we would go more into detail afterwards. Thendinner. After dinner 
a walk, and after tea we would sit by the fire and talk, or read if we 
preferred it. The next day we would “do” the dairy and the poultry- 
yard, examine one or two old presses indoors, take another walk, and 
sO on. 

“ How cold-blooded you are, Ruth!” was Jennie’s flattering com- 
ment, as we took our wide straw-hats and proceeded to put our plan 
in execution. 

From the lawn, which was by far the brightest and most cheerful- 
looking spot in the neighborhood of the house, we entered the 
shrubbery. This was kept in perfect order, as indeed was everything 
else on the plantation ; but the great size to which most of the trees 
and hedges had grown lessened the amount of sunshine, and an air 
of gloom was thus cast over the whole. We were glad to escape 
into the old-fashioned flower-garden with its straight but sunny walks, 
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whence we could watch the crows flying over the distant corn-fields, 
and the nearer flocks of pigeons wheeling through the air and alighting 
on the roofs. 

On our return to the house we found Maum Leah quite ready and 
willing to escort us from garret to cellar if we wished, and to give us 
the name of each of the numerous rooms and the history of every 
former occupant if we had had time tolisten. Inclination to listen we 
had in abundance, but the dinner-hour was approaching, and we felt 
that we owed it to ourselves to explore, however hastily, this portion 
of our domain on the first day. What a bewildering number of rooms 
and passages and closets there seemed to be, and how curiously 
arranged! With the large drawing-room, the dining-room and the 
library we were already acquainted, and also with Mrs. Marchmont’s 
room, which was opposite to our own. Now we went up and down 
staircases and unexpected steps, and saw the East room and the 
Yellow room and the West room and the Walnut room, and “ Miss 
’Lisbeth’s ” room, and various others that I have forgotten, nearly all 
furnished with dark old mahogany. In each was a large four-post 
bed with curtains of bright-patterned chintz. At many of the win- 
dows the branches of the trees outside seemed to tap against the 
panes and demand admittance for the fresh air. But Maum Leah 
said in a matter-of-fact way that the air got in sometimes, for they 
were all aired in turn, those over the dining-room and library, used 
by Mrs. Marchmont as guest-chambers, every day, those that were 
less frequently occupied, twice a-week, and those at the furthest 
extremity of the corridor, where no one ever slept, four or five times 
a year. “ Miss ’Lisbeth’s” room pleased us more than all ; such an 
air of mystery seemed to pervade it. We had not time then to 
examine it fully, but promised: ourselves to do so upon the very first 
opportunity. 

The dinner seemed very grand when we seated ourselves opposite 
to each other at table: the soup (which I had forgotten to order, but 
which nevertheless appeared) and the fish were easily managed, but 
with the turkey the carving-knife came into play, and here we were 
utterly helpless. I looked hopelessly at Jennie, then at the carving- 
knife, then at the turkey, plunged the fork desperately in, and 
paused. But here Isaac fortunately took pity on us; his dignity re- 
laxed to the extent of a grim smile, and he not only carved the turkey 
for us, but thenceforward caused the chariot-wheels of our housekeeping 
to run much more smoothly, by means of judicious hints and sugges- 
tions. 

Dinner over, we strolled along the avenue. There was nothing 
remarkable to be seen here, and Jennie felt rather disappointed that 
we had met with no adventure, nothing even mysterious-looking, to 
carry out the impression produced upon our minds by the house and 
shrubbery. 

We had tea in the library, a pleasant modern room in which Mrs. 
Marchmont generally sat ; the large drawing-room never being used 
except on state occasions. 

“How cosy it is!” said Jennie, glancing round her when Isaac had 
removed the tea-equipage and left us to our own devices ; “ there is 
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nothing ancient or weird-looking here, at least. How thankful I am 
that we are not obliged to sit in that great, shadowy dining-room ; or 
worse still, in that stiff drawing-room, where one almost expects to see 
a lady in brocade, or a gentleman with diamond shoe-buckles and a 
wig, rise up from the sofa and salute one! I should be afraid to sit 
in either room: wouldn’t you?” 

“Don’t be foolish, Jennie. What should we be afraid of?” 

“Ghosts!” said Jennie, poking the fire as she spoke, to make it 
blaze more brightly, and looking as if she was half afraid of the sound 
of her own voice. 

“Ghosts! Nonsense! How can you be so absurd?” 

“Ruth! ”’— solemnly —“I tell you this is the very house for ghosts. 
I am sure there is some terrible history attached to it — everything is 
so dark and gloomy-looking. And upstairs to-day, did you not notice 
what a cold blast rushed past us as we entered one of the rooms? I 
felt it on my cheek ; and I am certain I saw the hangings of the bed 
stir—as if they had been moved by some invisible hand, you know.” 

“Nonsense, Jennie,” I said again, but more faintly than before. 
“Tt was the damp air of the room: it had been shut up for so long.” 

“Ah, it is very well for you to say so. Would you go now to that 
old room at the end of the long corridor?” 

“No, I would not,” I answered, with more candor than valor. 

“Ruth, I declare I would not go through one of those long ghostly 
corridors for anything. Do you know, even in broad daylight I seemed 
to hear the rustle of silk along the walls as we passed.” 

“Do hush, Jennie!” I pleaded. 

“But did you not see — Oh, what was that?” 

“What?” I demanded. Cold shivers began to creep over me. 

“That noise. Steps.” 

“Where?” 

“On the front piazza. Oh!” she exclaimed as the wind shook one 
of the shutters. 

“That is nothing but the wind, Jennie.” 

“There it is again! Oh, Ruth, do ring for Isaac to lock up, and 
let us go to bed.” 

“At eight o’clock!” for just then the white marble clock on the 
mantelpiece tinkled the hour. “Indeed, Jennie, we ought not to be 
so childish. I am ashamed to let that respectable Isaac think that 
we are frightened ; so I am not going to stir until half-past nine.” 

“You must stay by yourself then, for I declare I am afraid,” said 
Jennie, snatching up a candle, and the next minute I heard her flying 
up the stairs with hasty feet. 

I took a book, but I did not feel like reading that evening, so I 
drew my chair directly in front of the fire, and began to think over all 
that had happened since we left home. How long ago it seemed! 
Then I began to think what my dear propriety-loving mother would 
say if she could know that her two girls had been left by themselves, 
and I bemoaned myself and wondered where she was: far out at sea, 
doubtless ; and then I imagined all manner of tempests, shipwrecks, 
pirates and what not, so that by the time the welcome chime of half- 
past nine sounded I was thoroughly miserable. 
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Having summoned Isaac to lock up the house for the night, I fol- 
lowed Jennie upstairs, but not without casting scrutinising and doubtful 
glances towards certain dark corners which I was obliged to pass. [ 
confess I was not without unsisterly hopes that Jennie had had enough 
of retiring alone, and that I should find her with her head buried 
under the bed-clothes, shaking with terror ; but to my astonishment I 
found the truant reclining luxuriously ina large arm-chair in front of 
a cheerful fire, while Maum Leah sat on a low bench and narrated 
“old-time stories.” I was provoked, for I liked ‘‘old-time stories” 
quite as well as Jennie did, and was quite as curious to hear all that 
Maum Leah had to tell about the old house and the old Mansfields ; 
and now she had been enjoying it all at her ease, while I had been 
making myself miserable downstairs, purely from a sense of duty and 
propriety ! 

But Jennie did not give me time to express my sense of the unfair- 
ness of her conduct, for she turned eagerly as I entered, saying : 

“Oh, Ruth, the house zs haunted! I told you so! Just listen. 
Maum Leah, do begin again about Miss ’Lisbeth, and Jet Ruth hear 
i.” 

So my wrath subsided, and, drawing a low chair to the fire, I pre- 
pared to listen, but first to combat. 

““Now, Maum Leah, you don’t expect us to believe in such things 
as ghosts, do you?” 

Maum Leah shook her turbaned head solemnly, and put a large 
pine-knot in the fire. 

“Don’t talk so light bout dem, Miss Ruth; dere is ghostisses 
enough in dis house to make anybody b’lieve ; and you don’t know 
what may be listenin’ at dis moment.” 

We looked round with instinctive apprehension, but saw nothing 
save those “ phantoms grim and tall,” the quivering shadows caused 
by the firelight. 

“ But, Maum Leah, did you ever see a ghost yourself?” 

“Tt is not for me to say what I hab seen, Miss Ruth.” 

“Oh do tell us about it, Maum Leah!” cried Jennie. 

“T’ll tell you ’bout dat some oder time, Miss Jennie ; let me go on 
’bout Miss ’Lisbet’ now.” 

So we listened breathlessly whilst Maum Leah narrated a long story 
about a certain old Miss Elizabeth, who had loved nobody, and whom 
everybody had feared ; how she had lived in the room at the end of 
the long corridor ; how she used to walk about and mutter to herself; 
how the little children in the family would run away from her as she 
came down the entry, looking so grand and tall, leaning on her ebony 
stick, and her stiff silk dress rustling as she walked ; how she had 
driven her relations out of her room when she was ill; how, one 
terribly stormy night, they had heard a frightful scream, and running 
in, had found Miss ’Lisbeth dead, but with her great black eyes still 
staring at them ; and finally, how “her sperrit” still walked at night, 
and you could hear the rustle of her silk dress (here Jennie looked at 
me) and the tap of her ebony cane, and on stormy nights faint sobs 
and mutterings, in her old room yonder. 

“Did you ever see or hear her, Maum Leah?” 
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“See and hear her!— but ’tis time for you young ladies to go to 
bed ; and, besides, ’tain’t right for an ole woman like me to be fright- 
enin’ you wid my stories. Good-night, Miss Ruth ; good-night, Miss 
ennie.” 

We called after her, but she obdurately retired to her pallet in the 
dressing-room ; and Jennie kept me awake for more than an hour after, 
repeating all the wonderful tales that had been narrated before my 
appearance. 


I do not know how long I had been asleep when I was suddenly 
roused by a push from Jennie. 

“Listen,” she whispered. 

I listened attentively, and then lifting my head, stared around me. 
The fire had died out, and the room was lit by the faint, cold light of 
the moon, now in her last quarter—a light only sufficient to give a 
weird appearance to the few objects that stood boldly out, and to 
enhance the darkness of the shadows. 

“T hear nothing,” I whispered in reply. 

“Hush! there it is again.” 

And now I did hear a strange noise, faint at first, but growing 
every moment more distinct—an inarticulate sound as of one in 
pain or dire grief moaning, gurgling, gasping —rising and falling, 
and at length ceasing with a kind of choking sob. We quaked with 
terror and clasped each other’s hands tightly, neither of us being 
able to utter a word. There was silence for a few moments, intense 
silence, and then the noise began again. At first it seemed close by 
us, but listening intently, I discovered that it proceeded from one 
special corner. 

“What nonsensical children we are!” I exclaimed. “It is nothing 
in the world but Maum Leah snoring!” 

“No; is it?” asked Jennie, doubtfully. 

“ Listen!” 

A third time the mysterious sound arose, “in linked sweetness long 
drawn out.” There was no mistaking it. Jennie burst into a silvery 
laugh, and in five minutes was sleeping peacefully ; but I had been 
thoroughly roused and could not close my eyes. 

So I was very sure that I was awake when a little while after I 
heard something moving in the room. I strained my eyes to the 
utmost, but could see nothing; nevertheless I heard what seemed 
like a faint yawn—a tiny yawn, so to speak —and steps, soft but 
distinct, crossing the room towards the fire-place. There was a slight 
rushing sound, and immediately the large rocking-chair began to rock 
to and fro. I could see it move even in that dim light, but there was 
no one in it. My heart almost died within me, and a spell seemed to 
bind limbs and tongue. I could not even rouse Jennie. I could only 
fix my eyes upon the horrible rocking-chair, which gradually ceased 
to move. And so I remained, in extremity of terror, until the gray 
light of dawn stole into the room. Reassured by this, I could not 
refrain from waking Jennie and telling her what I had heard. 

“Nonsense, Ruth ; you must have been dreaming.” 

“But, Jennie, I assure you I was wide awake, and I heard it 
distinctly, but I did not see it ; that was the awful part.” 
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“That is the very reason why I say you must have been dreaming, 
Ruth.” ° 

“Tf you will not believe, what more can I say?” I answered, feeling 
almost ready to cry, for I was fairly worn out with apprehension and 
want of sleep, and it was hard to find only cold incredulity instead 
of sisterly sympathy. 

But my words received sudden and startling confirmation, for the 
rocking-chair began to move slightly again, and something jumped 
heavily to the floor. Jennie gave a gasp as the soft, steady footsteps 
of the mysterious being approached the bed, paused, and the next 
moment, with a kind of purring mew, Mrs. Marchmont’s large Maltese 
cat landed right upon us. 

“Oh, Muff!” exclaimed Jennie, between crying and laughing, “what 
a fright you have given us!” 

“Get away!” I said, indignantly, for Muff, in blissful ignorance 
that she was not perfectly welcome, came purring and rubbing against 
me. “Get away! To have endured hours of misery for this: it is 
too bad!” 

“Your ghost is*sociable, Ruth,” remarked Jennie, pleasantly, as 
Muff, who was in nowise cast down by the snubbing she had re- 
ceived, purred and promenaded good-temperedly to and fro; but I 
ignored the remark. 

“It was that green tea last night, Jennie ; Isaac made it entirely 
too strong, and it has over-excited our nerves. I am thoroughly 
ashamed of having made such a goose of myself.” 

“Never mind, dear, we won’t tell anybody; and we will be wiser 
in future, and as brave as lions.” 

“T wish you would make that horrid cat get down,” I growled in 
response, as the suave Muff came towards me again. I really felt 
cross, for Jennie had been the first to excite ghostly fears in my mind ; 
yet she was absolutely gay after a night of sound sleep, while I was 
weary and wo-begone after a night of wakeful fears. ‘“ But that was 
always the way,” I told myself, as I rebuffed the obnoxious cat, and 
for a while I had almost persuaded myself that it was all Jennie’s 
fault. 

Fortunately Maum Leah now appeared, “with shining morning 
face,” and forthwith ejected Muff. “At your old tricks!” she ex- 
claimed, as she chased her out and closed the door again. “ Hidin’ 
in corners till people is ’sleep! I bet you been makin’ yourself 
comfortable in dis same rockin’-chair. Why, you might ha’ skeered 
dese young ladies most to death! S’cat! Nebber mind, I see ’bout 
you dis evenin’.” 

But alas! comforting as this threat was, it could not restore my lost 
hours of sleep nor steady my shaken nerves. 


The morning passed pleasantly enough, between wandering over the 
grounds, a visit to the dairy whilst churning was going on, and the 
examination of a cabinet of curiosities in the drawing-room. About 
twelve o’clock we heard the sounding trot of a horse’s feet and looked 
out in the wild hope that it might be a visitor, much as the ship- 
wrecked sailor endeavors to delude himself that he sees a sail in the 
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flash and dip of the distant sea-gull’s wing. But it was only Adam on 
one of the ponderous carriage-horses, sent over by Mrs. Marchmont 
to inquire after our welfare. We eagerly seized the little note he 
brought ; it was merely to say that as the child was still very ill she 
would not be able to leave it for several days, but that she trusted we 
would make her happy by feeling quite at home, and not missing her 
too much. So we sat down and wrote to the effect that we did miss 
her in the superlative degree, but that she must not think of leaving 
on our account, adding the polite fiction that we were getting on 
“very nicely” and were “not in the least afraid.” We felt low- 
spirited after despatching this note, but I am afraid it was not from 
the weight of the fib upon our consciences. 

After dinner, however, we persevered in carrying out our programme 
of amusement by sallying forth for a walk. Jennie’s spirits were rising 
again, and she would not hear of the avenue. 

“Tt is too humdrum and prosaic, Ruth,” she declared, “and I am 
absolutely pining for something mysterious! We have not come 
across a mystery or an adventure the whole day. Yonder is a beauti- 
ful little path ; let us see where it leads to.” 

I followed her meekly (it was only wide enough for one), feeling too 
spiritless to oppose her, though for my part I had had quite enough 
of mystery and adventure in the last twenty-four hours. 

The path crossed a field and struck directly into the woods. It 
was indeed very beautiful, winding through a thick undergrowth of 
tangled shrubs and vines, and overhung by the branches of large trees, 
from which the moss drooped mournfully. Deeper and deeper it 
plunged into the dark woods, but we were so entranced by the beauty 
and novelty of our surroundings that we noticed neither how far we 
had wandered nor how rapidly the evening was closing in, till we 
stood on the edge of a small open space. The ground there rose a 
little, and was thickly strewed with dry leaves and twigs. 

“Let us sit down here and rest a little,” said Jennie, stepping out 
of the path. 

I followed, and was just going to call her attention to the dark, 
cavernous look of the path we had left, when a sudden motion in the 
bushes close beside me caused me to turn quickly. Between the 
clustering branches I saw a face: I could perceive no body belonging 
it; but the great eyes seemed actually to shine among the dark ever- 
green leaves. Jennie sprang back to me at a bound, and clutched my 
arm with both hands: she had evidently seen it too. We clung 
trembling to each other for a moment, but the face had vanished as 
suddenly and mysteriously as it had appeared ; and, recovering our- 
selves, we fled rapidly homewards along the narrow path. At length 
we slackened our pace to take breath, and Jennie regained her speech. 

“Oh, Ruth — did you—see it?” she panted. 

“Indeed I did. It was awful.” 

“What could it have been?” 

“Exactly what we saw: a livid face, with shining eyes.” 

“Ruth, I think Miss ’Lisbeth’s face must have looked just so,— 
when they ran in and found her, you know.” 

“Hush, Jennie.” 
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“ And did you not hear a queer kind of noise as we turned to come 
away?” 

“No; I was too much frightened to notice anything.” 

“ Well, I heard it, and it made my blood run cold. Perhaps Miss 
Lisbeth has some money buried there.” 

“Oh please hush, Jennie. Thank Heaven, here is the broom-field 
at last!” 

“T don’t see how Mrs. Marchmont has lived here so long alone,” 
said Jennie with a sigh of relief, when we entered the open field. 

“Nor I. But I wish she had not left us here alone. Last night 
we were foolishly frightened, but this is real. I do think Mrs. Stephen 
Marchmont might take care of her own child!” 

“So do I,” assented Jennie heartily. “ But, Ruth, why cannot they 
all live here together?” 

“T have heard Mamma say they tried it at first, but it would not 
do. Young Mrs. Marchmont disliked the place ; and then she got 
jealous of the other’s influence ; and they could not agree about the 
management of the baby, and so they thought it best to part amicably. 
After all, Mrs. Marchmont has only a life-estate in Mansfield: it is 
entailed on her eldest brother’s son.” 

“T don’t envy him.” 

“Nor I.” 

We walked on until we reached the house, in a silence not to be 
dispelled even by the sight of the pleasant library, where a bright fire 
dispensed cheerfulness around, and Muff purred amiably on the rug, 
— no, not even by the smoking cups of coffee, prepared in conformity 
to my request. We sat and dozed for an hour, and then Jennie pro- 
posed retiring. It was not nine o’clock, but weariness prevailed over 
dignity, and I rang for Isaac to lock up. 

Maum Leah was ready for us, sitting on her little bench by the fire : 
I think she felt that she was enjoying an unusual privilege in having 
two such credulous listeners to the stories she was such an adept in 
telling. She disappeared for a moment, however, to “see "bout dat 
cat,” and I seized the opportunity to plead with Jennie for “no ghost 
stories to-night.” 

“T am so tired,” I said. 

“Only one, Ruth. You know you like to hear them just as much 
as I do.” 

I was compelled to acknowledge the truth of this statement, and to 
listen, not altogether unwillingly, to “only one.” But that “one,” 
told in Maum Leah’s mysterious tones, made thy flesh creep. 

“ Now we will be brave, Ruth,” said Jennie when Maum Leah had 
bidden us good-night. “Let us put out the light, that we may know 
how the room looks in the dark. There is no cat in here to-night. . 
There! Now you must remember that the great dark thing yonder is 
the wardrobe, and this light thing here is the looking-glass — don’t 
forget.” 

“T am not likely to,” I replied scornfully, “and it strikes me that 
what alarmed us last night was what we Acard, not what we saw.” 

“True. Now what shall we most probably hear? Maum Leah, of 
course. Dear me! how the wind is rising; I suppose we shall hear 
that too.” 
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She made her way to the window, and drew aside the curtain. 

“ Ruth, come here! Quick!” she cried. 

From the end window — the window of “ Miss ’Lisbeth’s ” room — 
a bright ray of light streamed forth into the darkness. I rubbed my 
eyes, and tried to convince myself that it was a delusion ; but there 
was no doubting the reality of that light. We could not see into the 
room, but from time to time, as we watched it, the light seemed inter- 
cepted, as if some dark body was moving to and fro between it and 
the window. And gusts of wind roared through the trees and whistled 
round the house, and died moaning away in the distance, while 
heavy clouds were driving across the sky. It was on such a night 
that that restless spirit had left its earthly tenement. 

“Ruth, she is walking up and down,” whispered Jennie in awe- 
struck tones. ‘“ Listen ; is not that asob or awail? Maum Leah told 
us just now how she walked, and moaned, and muttered, wringing 
her hands over some awful secret grief that she wishes to tell and 
nobody will hear!” 

Our teeth chattered at the bare idea, and we hastened to shut out 
sight and sound with the pillows. 


“What shall we do with ourselves to-day, Ruth?” inquired Jennie 
as we stood together at the library window, watching the pouring rain. 
“Your ‘plan’ takes no cognisance of rainy days.” 

“But Mrs. Marchmont did. Have you forgotten the bunch of keys 
she left us for ‘a rainy day’?” 

“True. How delightful! Where shall we begin, and when?” 

“Now, if you like. Let us go over the rooms upstairs: we could 
not have a better time for exploring. No one can interrupt us ; Mrs. 
Marchmont cannot even send over Adam.” 

“T am rather glad of that, for I don’t know how we could say to- 
day that we are not afraid. I am afraid.” 

“Tt was real last night, Jennie: and oh! what should we do if we 
should see her?” I cried, becoming suddenly pathetic. 

“ Ruth, I will go into that room to-day if I die for it!” said Jennie, 
straightening herself up, her eyes flashing as she spoke. “I am 
determined to look all over it, and see whether we cannot clear up 
the mystery.” 

I faintly opposed this ; but at last yielded, partly from the fascina- 
tion of horror, partly because I could not bear that my beloved sister 
should incur the danger by herself; as she protested she would do 
rather than spend another night like the last. So I only stipulated 
that we should enjoy ourselves a little, first, which we did very 
thoroughly for two or three hours, in the examination of certain old 
brocades and laces, and quaint bits of jewelry. 

** Now,” said Jennie, when it was no longer possible to protract the 
inspection of the weeping willow in hair on the last mourning-brooch 
in the last drawer of the last room. 

“Now!” I echoed, very faintly, and prepared to follow her, much 
as one who has zof volunteered on a forlorn-hope might prepare to 
follow the leader thereof. 

Jennie opened the door cautiously, and we went in. The air of the 
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room was damp and chill, and there was a mouldy look about every- 
thing. The faded curtains which draped the bed-posts and were 
looped back from the windows were tattered with age, the queer 
narrow old mirror on the wall was tarnished and dim, and the two 
heavy carved presses towered over us with a threatening aspect — at 
least so it seemed to our excited imaginations. Half of one of the 
shutters had blown open, and it was through that window that the 
mysterious light had streamed. I looked round for a candle or lamp, 
but none appeared, and I shivered to think of what that ghostly flame 
had been kindled. 

“Let us throw open the windows: ghosts do not like the light,” 
said Jennie. Her voice made me start, it sounded so strangely 
musical and cheerful in that dim old room. But the rusty bolts defied 
our feeble strength, and we could only push open a part of a shutter 
where the elm-tree at the corner of the shrubbery overhung the house, 
and seemed almost disposed to thrust its branches in. 

“That is an improvement; and now, Ruth, let us examine thor- 
oughly. Oh, look there! Do you think she was ever like that? 
Whose can it be?” 

For over the mantelpiece there hung a large picture in a tarnished 
frame, representing two smiling girls, evidently sisters, clad in the 
stiff, quaint costume of a hundred years ago. Both had dark eyes, 
and there was a strong likeness between them, but one was marvel- 
lously beautiful. In looking at the picture, one’s whole attention 
seemed concentrated on that lovely face. No wonder Jennie had 
spoken as if there was but one. 

“Which could have been Miss ’Lisbeth?” 

“ Perhaps neither,” I said, feeling strangely fascinated by the beau- 
tiful eyes and merry girlish face that looked so mischievously at us 
over her sister’s shoulder. 

“One of them must be. Let us look in the wardrobes ; perhaps 
we may find something there to tell us about it.” 

We tried key after key, but none would fit. Raising my head after 
vainly endeavoring to fit a key into the lower drawer, I saw a ghastly, 
distorted face gazing at me from the opposite wall, and, I am ashamed 
to say, I gave a little scream. 

“Why, Ruth, how silly!” cried Jennie. “It is the reflection of 
your own face in the mirror!” 

“Pshaw!” I ejaculated, turning away from the image of myself in 
the tarnished glass. “It is time for us to be wiser, Jennie. It is 
evident that there are no ghosts in this house except such as may be 
explained on strictly philosophical principles — cats, etc.” 

“Ves,” sighed Jennie, “we shall not see a ghost after all; and 
everything is locked up here, so we may as well depart. Stay: there 
is a closet, and the key is in the door ; perhaps we may find some of 
Miss ’Lisbeth’s dresses on the shelves.” 

I turned the handle valiantly, but though the door was not locked 
it refused to open. A mysterious force within seemed to hold it back. 
I tried again, and the door gave way a little, just enough to show that 
it was not fastened: it was as if held within by a stronger power. 

“Oh, Jennie!” I gasped ; “something is holding it inside!” 
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“Nonsense, Ruth ; how nervous you are! Let me try.” 

She pulled with all her strength, and the same thing happened: 
the door gave a little, and remained closed. The color left her 
cheeks, and she looked at me. 

“Once more,” she said, and again the mysterious power resisted. 

“Oh please let us go, Jennie!” I implored with chattering teeth ; 
“please, please /” 

And now we heard a faint choking sound proceeding from the 
closet. I stood rooted to the spot; but Jennie seized my arm and 
fairly dragged me along the corridor and down the stairs. At last we 
reached the haven of the library, and then she spoke. 

“Did you hear it, Ruth? The same sound that I heard in the 
woods.” 

I shivered, and shrank closer to the fire: there seemed comfort and 
protection in its blaze. 


The afternoon passed drearily. Jennie proposed looking over 
some more “old things,” but I vetoed that with unusual decision. I 
felt as if I had had enough of “old things” to last me a life-time. 
So we wandered round the shelves, and selected each a book ; Jennie, 
Iam sorry to say, yawned over a volume of poetry, and I was soon 
buried — almost as completely as Merlin in his hollow oak — in the 
“Mysteries of Udolpho.” 

I have a vague recollection of Jennie’s yawning horribly (that was 
before I got “ wound up ”)— of her speaking to me, and my answering 
her, Heaven knows what—of a cup of coffee sipped hastily with the 
precious volume spread open on the table. At last I was rudely 
roused by two hands being laid upon the page, and lifting my eyes I 
found Jennie kneeling in front of me. 

“ Ruth,” she said decidedly, “I am going to bed.” 

“Well,” I said placidly, and my eyes sought the page again. 

“ But, Ruth, I tell you I am going to bed.” 

“Well.” 

“ Well—but I can’t leave you so. You will keep Isaac up until 
twelve o’clock, and then forget to ring for him.” 

“Ah?” I said, catching a few words between her fingers. 

‘‘Now, Ruth, d you hear me? Iam going to ring for Isaac to 
lock up, and then you can read as late as you like.” 

“Indeed!” 

“‘Good-night ! ” 

I have an indistinct idea of some one going round and closing 
windows and clicking bolts; then I relapsed into unconsciousness, 
until I suddenly woke to the conviction that there was some person 
in the room besides myself. I do not know what it was that roused 
me, but I was morally certain that some one was in the room —nay, 
in the very corner between the large book-case and the door. I felt 
that something was there, and every hair of my head seemed to stand 
erect with horror. I sprang to my feet, and with the motion, the 
flame of the candle suddenly sank down into the socket. It had 
burnt out, and now only rose and fell at intervals, illuminating the 
room with fitful flashes of light. The greatness of my fear gave me 
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strength, and keeping my eyes fixed on the terrible corner, I moved 
slowly and carefully towards the door, trembling convulsively if I 
happened to touch a chair or table. Before I had half crossed the 
room the door slowly opened, admitted a tall white object, and noise- 
lessly closed behind it. I stood motionless as it advanced ; hemmed 
in on both sides, I had no way of escape, and I could but meet my 
fate. There was a sudden motion and a stifled sound in the corner ; 
the flame leapt up from the socket; the tall white thing fell with a 
ringing noise to the floor, and Jennie, springing forward, grasped my 
arm. : 

“What is it, Ruth?” she whispered. 

“What?” 

“There! in the corner! I heard it—ah! and J see it//” she 
cried, as something tall, dark, and vague in outline, rose slowly and 
silently to view, just as the flame sank again to a point of blue light. 
Two eyes stared at us... 

“ Again!” she gasped. 

“What is dese child’un ’bout here in de dark?” queried Maum 
Leah’s cheerful voice as she pushed open the door and entered. 
‘Miss Jennie, I hope you ain’t frightenin’ Miss Ruth to death?” 

We both flew to her, crying: “Oh, Maum Leah! Maum Leah!! 
there is SOMETHING in here!!” 

“Dat cat,” said the old woman, positive in words but faint in 
voice. 

The flickering light rose unsteadily for an instant, and again we 
saw the tall, shadowy outline of the horrible thing. Maum Leah 
flung her apron over her head, and ejaculated: “Hab mussy! hab 
mussy!!” The light went out, we heard the weird sound that had 
startled us in the morning, something brushed quickly past us, and 
we felt that it was gone. 

How we got upstairs I do not know; but we did get there, and 
Jennie and I and Maum Leah sat up round the fire till the dawn of 
day. 


If that afternoon had seemed dreary, the ensuing day seemed 
drearier still. The rain fell steadily, and everything indoors and out 
of doors looked cheerless. No message came from Mrs. Marchmont, 
and we talked in whispers of the probable death of the child. There- 
fore it was an intense relief when, just as the evening was closing in, 
we heard the welcome sound of wheels. We flew to the front door, 
and greeted Mrs. Marchmont with such overwhelming affection as not 
a little to astonish her. 

We felt safe and strong when we were seated, one on each side of 
her, in the library ; the very tones of her voice dispensed cheerfulness 
and security. 

“Have you really had a pleasant time, girls?” she asked, after 
answering our questions about the sick child, who was now in a fair 
way of recovery. “It seems to me you both look pale. What is the 
matter? Have you been quite well?” 

“ Perfectly well, ma’am,” we answered. 

“ But something must be the matter, my dears. You look as if you 
had seen a ghost!” 
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“We have,” said Jennie in a low voice: the word seemed to bring 
back all our terrors. Mrs. Marchmont glanced inquiringly towards 
me, and I nodded mournful acquiescence. ‘Then she rose to her full 
height — she was almost as stately as “ Miss ’Lisbeth” herself — and 
addressed us solemnly. But, for once, it was a real pleasure to be 
scolded ; it was so reassuring. 

“My dear girls! I did think you above such nervous terrors. 
A ghost! Who ever heard of such folly? I suppose you heard the 
cat mew or the yard-dog bark, and magnified it into a ghost!” 

“ No indeed,” we protested ; “we heard it and saw it.” 

“Where did you see it, and when? Tell me all about it—I have 
no doubt of being able to prove it to have been some nervous fancy, 
or, at the worst, an optical delusion.” 

She sat down again, and we confessed everything, from Maum Leah 
and Muff down to the undoubted ghost in the library —“this very 
room "—the night before. When we came to the light in Miss 
Elizabeth’s room she looked grave, as also at the mention of the 
closet door. Jennie she reproved very seriously for attempting to 
frighten me with a sheet on a broom-stick ; but Jennie was so peni- 
tent, and begged her pardon so sweetly, and was so sure that she did 
not know how wrong it was, that Mrs. Marchmont forgave and kissed 
her, even as the weak Ruth had forgiven and kissed her from the 
first. But when all our tale of awe was told, Mrs. Marchmont rose 
again, and lit a candle, while we watched with wondering eyes. 

“Come, my dears,” she said; “I am going to Miss Elizabeth’s 
room to investigate this mystery, if mystery there be. Always make 
it a rule to investigate a mystery, my dear children, or you will be 
slaves to superstition for life.” 

She forgot that our attempts at investigation had been nipped in 
the bud, and, in fact, had only been productive of still greater 
mystery. 

Candle in hand, she preceded us down the long corridor ; and we 
followed tremblingly on tip-toe, half expecting to hear the uncanny 
rustle of “ Miss ’Lisbeth’s” brocade. But we heard nothing, except 
the hollow echo of Mrs. Marchmont’s steps, until we reached the 
haunted room itself. As Mrs. Marchmont touched the latch, we 
heard a hurried stir within. It was evident that she heard it too, 
though she said nothing ; for she started, and paused for a moment: 
then she pushed the door boldly open and entered. Jennie and I 
were in a pitiable state; our minds were torn between dread of 
“Miss Lisbeth” and awe of Mrs. Marchmont, and we feared equally 
to fight or to fly. So we did neither, but valorously remained in the 
doorway, prepared for either course of action. Mrs. Marchmont 
walked carefully round the room and scrutinised every object, throw- 
ing the light of her candle into every corner, and even glancing at 
the top of the wardrobe to see if an owl were perched there. But 
nothing was to be seen. 

“Well, girls,” she said, turning to us, “you see there is nothing 
here ; all you fears were foolish and groundless.” But we heard her 
add, as if to herself: “Yet I certainly heard a noise—it is very 
singular.” 
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“ The closet,” I suggested in a voice that sounded as hollow as the 
ghost’s itself might have done. 

She went quickly towards it, and laid her hand upon the lock. 
The latch turned, but did not open ; the same force that had resisted 
us was resisting her. After two more unsuccessful efforts she turned 
towards us, and we could see that her hand trembled, and that she 
was very pale, though her face had not relaxed a line of its deter- 
mined expression. 

“ Ruth and Jennie,” she said — every word sounding loud and dis- 
tinct —“ go down stairs and tell Isaac and Adam to come here, and 
to bring a crow-bar with them. I will see what power dares to defy 
me in my own house.” 

But there was no need for her terrified messengers to depart ; for, 
on the instant, the closet door flew open of its own accord, and forth 
stepped— not the ghostly “ Miss ’Lisbeth” rustling in stiff brocade, 
but a very tall and slender youth with a pair of remarkably large 
dark eyes. 

“Lucius! You!! What are you doing here, and how dared you 
come?” demanded Mrs. Marchmont in a sterner tone than I had ever 
heard her use. 

“Forgive me, Aunt Marchmont ; I know I was wrong in disobeying 
you, but the temptation was too great. Consider how dismal I have 
been here, with no fire and hardly anything to eat.” 

“T have nothing to do with that ; you put yourself into the posi- 
tion. But people always put themselves into disagreeable positions, 
and then expect to be pitied! Indeed I shall not forgive you.” 

“Listen to my justification then. I have at least a right to ask 
that, and to explain how I came to intrude into a house where I had 
thought I would be always welcome.” 

“You know you have always been welcome, Lucius,” said Mrs. 
Marchmont somewhat softened, “and therefore you ought to have 
respected my request not to go on to Mansfield that day, knowing 
that I was in earnest when I went so far as to ask you not to come to 
my house.” 

“But, Aunt Marchmont, I did respect your request. When I met 
you in the road that day on your road to Stephen’s, I turned imme- 
diately ; and, tired as I was, walked on to Merivale’s, as you asked 
me to do. But when I arrived there, I found the house shut up ; and 
the servant said that Merivale had gone to a friend’s twenty miles off, 
on a hunting party, and would not be back for a week. So, tired and 
hungry —” 

“ As this explanation promises to be a long one, I think we had 
better hear the rest of it in the library,” said Mrs. Marchmont dryly ; 
and accordingly thither we adjourned. Here we were introduced in 
form to Mr. Lucius Mansfield. ‘My eldest brother’s son,” Mrs. 
Marchmont explained. After a pause for tea and the more substan- 
tial refreshments which she ordered up for the criminal, Mrs. March- 
mont requested him to go on. 

“When I left Merivale’s then,” he continued, “I felt at my wits’ 
end. You must remember that I had walked ten miles after being 
set down by the stage before I met you ; then I had the extra walk to 
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Merivale’s, and neither breakfast nor dinner; the night was closing 
in, and I had not even a blanket, or I might have camped out in the 
woods. I recollected that the old room at the corner here was gener- 
ally closed, and I knew that the servants believed it haunted, so I 
was sure of not being disturbed ; and the elm-tree grew so close to 
the window that I could easily get in. I assure you I only intended 
to seek shelter there for the night, and walk back to catch the stage 
the next morning. But when morning came, and I had let myself 
down into the shrubbery before any one else was astir, it did seem 
hard to throw away my holiday, and go back without even one day’s 
shooting, so I resolved to spend that day in the woods— which I 
did ; and the next day it rained. Not relishing a walk of fourteen 
miles in the rain, I remained ; uncomfortably enough too, for not 
wishing to annoy the young ladies, I did not let a creature know I was 
here. And I have been nearly starved in consequence, for Isaac 
keeps the safe so carefully locked at night that I could do little more 
than admire the evidences of good housekeeping through the wires. 
Now, Aunt Marchmont, can you forgive me?” 

“T suppose I must, though really you do not deserve it, and invite 
you to spend the rest of your holidays here. But you ought first to 
apologise to Ruth and Jennie, whom I fear you have more than once 
alarmed.” 

“Quite unintentionally, I assure you, and I apologise very humbly 
for having done so.” 

We assured him of our forgiveness ; and Mrs. Marchmont’s stern- 
ness gradually melting away, we all proceeded to question him in a 
merciless manner. 

“Mr. Mansfield, surely you have not been starving all this time?” 
I inquired. 

“Not exactly,” he replied. “The first day I breakfasted and dined 
on some doves that I was fortunate enough to kill, and which I cooked 
in the woods —I intended to sup on roast wild turkey, but you de- 
feated the intention.” 

“We defeated it? How?” asked Jennie. 

“By coming to their feeding-place that afternoon. I had built a 
nice screen of bushes, and waited patiently behind it two hours for 
those turkeys, and at last your sister and yourself came and frightened 
them away. Raising myself to see who was disturbing the game, I 
had my revenge ; for you must have seen me, and ran away in such 
evident terror that I could not help laughing—I was afraid you 
might have heard me.” 

“We did hear you,” said Jennie, “and we saw you too; but we 
thought it was Miss ’Lisbeth, who might possibly have treasure buried 
there.” 

“When you came into the room upstairs, next day, I thought it was 
all up with me. I heard you coming, and got hastily into the closet, 
but I had not time to take the key in with me, so I could only hold 
on to the lock on the inside, and trust to my supernatural pretensions.” 

“What brought you into the library last night?” inquired Mrs. 
Marchmont. 

“Famine, ma’am. I had had nothing to eat all day, so when I 
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thought the house was locked up, I stole down stairs to cruise around 
in search of provisions. I was startled at seeing light under the 
library door, but it was my only way to the dining-room and pantry, 
so I put my head cautiously in —all was so still that I thought the 
light must have been forgotten — and seeing how absorbed the occu- 
pant was, rashly attempted to steal softly through. But Miss Perceval! 
moving just then, I was forced to dodge into a corner, and trust again 
to the supernatural. The appearance of another ghost on the scene 
was too much for me —I could not help laughing. = 

“Yes, it was that laugh that terrified us so,’ ’ said Jennie, laughing 
herself ; “we were sure then that it was ‘ Miss Lisbeth.’” 

a What do you girls know of ‘ Miss Lisbeth,’ as you call her?” asked 
Mrs. Marchmont. 

We confessed that Maum Leah had told us how she walked and 
moaned. 

‘“‘Leah’s nonsense!” returned she, scornfully, “ Poor Aunt Bessy! 
hers was a sad story.” ; 

“Was she your aunt? Oh please tell us about her!” 

“My father’s aunt only; but all the family called her Aunt Bessy. 
Perhaps I will tell you about her some day — not now: it is too late.” 


A. S. Deas, 
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ET each heart commune with other, 
L My sweet love, awhile ; 
And first a prayer to Mary mother, 

A tear, and then a smile — 

After the tear the smile. 


The flowery censers are swinging, 
Their incense odors rove, 

Peace, in answer, and blessing bringing 
Down from the throne of love ; 
In budding bower and grove 

The sound as of spirit-voices singing, 
Around, beneath, above. 
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Look forth! o’er the beauties of night 
The mantle of heaven is thrown; 
The palm-tree riseth, like man of might, 
In majesty alone, 
With Titan leaves o’erstrown, 
Waving with banners lily-white 
Under the glancing moon. 


The cloudlet with the glittering plume 
Behold, ere it pass away, 

As a web of price on an ebon loom, 
How woven of silver and gray ! 
Now tossed like the misty spray 

Of a mighty river, white with foam, 
Upon a wintry day. 


Within the bright and perfumed bowers, 
Where our use it is to meet, 

The tones of Nature’s joy, the flowers 
Have never seemed so sweet, 
Nor the sea-wave’s trembling beat, 

Which echoes the tread of the loving hours 
With murmurs at our feet. 


But thou must leave the faéry dells — 
The home of the haunting bee — 
The tale that the whispering woodland tells, 
With storm and rack to flee, 
The wealth of flower and tree, 
And the vesper-chide of the chiming bells, 
For the tumult of the sea. 


For see where my bark in her haven sleeps, 
Far away on the sheeny tide, 
Like a cloud upon the heavenly deeps, 
So lightly doth she ride ; 
The boat forsakes her side, 
And hither across the bayou sweeps, 
For thou art the rover’s bride. 


An ark of life within the lull 
That compasseth the night, 
On speeds the boat with clouding hull 
Upon the lake of light. 
Yon white-orbed Queen her flight 
Hath watched from time when, rounded full, 
She crowned the vaulted height. 
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And merrily aye the boat speeds on, 
Or ever the half be told; 
The dripping oars flash like the sun 
On waves of liquid gold ; 
The wounded seas infold 
The diamond sparkles one by one, 
And slumber, as of old. ° 


And now, with the wave upheavéd fair, 
High to the beach she’s thrown, 
While twenty oars are tossed in air 
As the froth from the billow’s cone, 
With fancied seeming grown 
The sainted shrine of a minster rare, 
With twice ten pillars bright and bare, 
And each of sculptured stone. 


So down the steep, and to the shore, 
And over the soft sea-sand, 
Pass we, my love, the distance o’er, 
And bid adieu to land ; 
The sea at our command, 
Tho’ eve thus sweet thou knowest no more, 
No more this coral strand. 


The Northman roamed not with painted proas 
(In the brave days of Eld) 

On the drowsy floods where the night-wind blows 
From scented wood and field; 
His arméd ships were skilled 

To conquer ’midst the tempest’s throes 

From fiery Hecla’s lofty snows 
Which countless ages build. 


As those of yore, the Viking’s son 
With love shall wander forth, 
And bear the bride his sword hath won 
To lands of manly worth; 
There she, who gave him birth, 
Shall teach the daughter of the sun 
To love the icy North. 


COLLETT LEVENTHORPE. 

















SEEKING DIXIE. 


CHAPTER I. 


**Here’e a large mouth, indeed; 
Talks as familiarly of roaring lions 
As maids of thirteen do of puppy-dogs.” 


N a hot, glowing August morning of 1862 —just such an arid, 
O moistureless morning as can nowhere else be seen but within 
the limits of the flaming tropics, where even the earliest and least 
fervid of the sun’s rays fairly dance with glee before pouncing upon 
the parching earth—a group of men were standing upon a rotting 
and unused quay of palmetto-logs in the harbor of Nassau, Island of 
New Providence. A strenuous effort on the part of each individual 
in this small party to assume an air of indolent indifference to and 
joyless endurance of things in general, being overacted, had there 
been any suspecting spectator, would have attracted the observation 
that it was intended to avert. Happily nothing more inquisitive than 
a gang or two of jabbering negroes, some in undisguised and unre- 
pented laziness, others dawdling through a morning’s task, enticed 
thereto by a tempting reward of wheaten flour—the only want, 
by-the-by, that a prodigal Nature had here neglected to supply 
spontaneously —were in viewing distance. A similar group standing 
with like intentions three hundred years ago upon an English wharf 
would have been styled “gentlemen adventurers”; two hundred 
years back, at Boston, an unctuous prayer might have sanctified these 
“servants of the Lord seeking His glory”; but now a “truly loyal” 
man, though utterly uninspired by the proximity of the locality to old 
piratical haunts, would at half a glance have unhesitatingly dubbed 
them “dumbed rebels going to run the blockade.” 

The party comprised an Englishman, the captain, stringy, saffron- 
tinged and gloomy to that intense degree that, compared with his, the 
insufferable demeanor of the misanthropic “ Stranger” would have been 
cheerfully accepted as hilarity itself — in short, a completer contrast to 
the stage John Bull could hardly be imagined ; Phelps, a Marylander, 
with an unusually long black moustache drooping down below his chin, 
and with his hair as nearly exterminated as that could be effected by 
the aid alone of scissors, making him, as Hilton declared, “the very 
image of a Chinee on a tea-caddy”; Hilton, also a Marylander, tall, 
rollicking, large-lunged, and always with a devil-may-care air, either in 
the full enjoyment of a contagious laugh or busily engaged in con- 
triving one; another Marylander, Radley, short, square and sturdy, 
whose apparent moodiness was flatly contradicted by a certain peculiar 
pucker about the corners of his mouth; Cumming, a quick-eyed, 
middle-aged North Carolinian, who, resolved apparently to maintain a 
persistent though voiceless protest against the customarily perverse 
development of terrestrial events, had acquired a perplexing habit of 
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shaking his head at short intervals from side to side with abrupt, 
nervous, vehement jerks ; Carlsrond, a garrulous, urbane old Swede, 
comically absorbed in administering earnest coaxing rebukes to a 
dirty, blinking, woolly shock-dog which he alternately fondled in his 
arms and tenderly replaced on the ground ; and a Georgian, cada- 
verous and yellow by nature, but by reason of a late encounter with 
yellow fever, more yellow and cadaverous than mortal man should be 
who hoped for the tolerance of his kind. 

The centre of this queer group did by no means diminish its 
variety. In it a big, burly figure, “a tun of man,” built up kindly as it 
were with layers of fat cemented with jokes and jollity, stood confessed 
our bully host of the “ Victoria,”” Thompson by name —“ spelt mit a 
p,” as he always insisted with earnest gravity. There he stood with 
flag-like bandana mopping his huge, streaming mottled face as he 
turned it beaming on one and then another of his companions, ready 
with good-natured indifference to laugh with any one, at any one, or 
be laughed at himself. We had often stolen his old horse Conk and ‘ 
the buggy, leaving him to swelter to market on foot through the 
blistering streets, while as many of us as could possibly cling to that 
antediluvian vehicle engaged ourselves in searchingly investigating 
Conk’s few accomplishments ; hid away his coats, which he could not 
be prevailed upon to wear indoors, until to supply the place of lost 
ones his entire wardrobe, both winter and summer, had been paraded ; 
and listened patiently to the interminable yarns that he loved to spin 
about the Mississippi, on which he had passed his first years on this 
side of the Atlantic. From this unpropitious soil had grown for us 
a grotesque friendship ; and Thompson, although both suffocation 
and liquefaction threatened him with their combined horrors, was not 
at al! the man to be balked by a hot sun of seeing the last of a 
departing friend. 

The blue and pellucid water, vainly laving the tumble-down, sizzling 
quay with cool-looking and cool-sounding waves ; dreary Dog Island 
shimmering across the bay, wrapt in the dancing mirage that is 
hovering over its barren dazzling sands ; beyond, the heaving Atlantic, 
vieing partly with the cerulean hue of the overhanging ‘cloudless 
vault, partly emulating the emerald-tinted laurel that fringes the 
beach ; naked, limbless cocoanut-trees, solitary, far-separated, and 
bending always inland away from the fierce sea-storms, sentinelling 
the sandy shore ; a fleet of rakish blockade-runners, floating duck-like, 
and with their keels in this sapphire bay as distinctly visible as are 
their mast-heads ; a group of negroes, picturesque in their scanty, 
careless costumes, scanning us superciliously as they saunter along 
down the wharves ; another group, the duplicate of the loafers, only 
these are making a flimsy pretence to scrape the tarry seams of a 
long-voyaged, sun-blistered ship, eyeing us from the “sling” on 
which they are perched much more industriously than they work ; 
Nassau, white as to its houses, blindingly white as to its streets, and 
green as to everything else, with the peculiarly intense broad-leaved 
greenness of the tropics, rippling after a fashion from the high hill-top 
down to the water’s edge,— unite in forming a picture truly deserving 
canvas. Well worthy of canvas indeed it is, but nevertheless more 
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comfortably contemplated from a shady stand-point than in the glare 
of a stewing August sun ; at least it seemed that the persons congre- 
gated on the abandoned quay thought so, for Thompson’s jokes had 
ceased now to excite the usual light-hearted laughter, and bad 
language was evidently lurking behind those closely-set lips. 

“There it comes!” at length exclaimed some one, and as we 
looked eagerly out over the water, a weather-beaten boat, leisurely 
propelled by two sailors, emerging from the shadow of Dog Island, 
came creeping across the bay to our crumbling wharf. One soon 
observes that nothing moves swiftly in the torrid zone save hurricanes, 
lizards, and cool drinks. 

“Good-bye, Thompson! Don’t sigh yourself any fatter at the loss 
of us.” 

“ Fare-thee-well, my Thompson! Be sure to look in the cottonwood- 
tree for that last coat — the monkey-jacket, I mean — that one with 
the circus-trimmings and pointer-dog buttons. You'll find it in the 
second fork, or maybe it’s as high up as the third.” 

“Ta-ta, Thompson! mind your eye, and don’t for heaven’s sake let 
that blarsted beef-eating English judge fatigue you on the chain-gang 
for bombasting your niggers at the Victoria.” 

“Va! ze Eengleesh shudge! I mind him not so much more as Conk. 
Hein! ven dem Yanks loose you up tight in ze shail in New York, 
you sends me vord vot you tort of ze zeshession then, ha!” 

“By-bye! Cherish fondly that sylph-like form, and don’t hasten 
your evaporation by grinning before you’re tickled.” 

After pushing the boat from the tottering, slippery stairway by 
which the party had reached it while bidding Thompson this tender 
adieu, it was rowed, as it came, deliberately and saunteringly, midway 
between the long line of blockade-runners receiving and discharging 
freight, and the narrow glittering bank of sand called Dog Island 
that imperfectly screened the harbor from the ocean. As it moved 
beyond close observation, some of its passengers plainly exhibited on 
their countenances the elation that they felt, others employed them- 
selves in dragging their separated fingers indolently through the 
solid-looking water, thus making a refreshing rippling, gurgling sound ; 
all panted, and the sailors, sleepily critical, scrutinised their fare 
through half-closed eyes. 

While gazing languidly back, as we were rowed across the harbor, 
at the dazzlingly white steep slopes of the Nassau streets, we endeav- 
ored with the aid of a drowsy fancy to revive their yesterday’s prosy 
features. There were the airily clad merchants reluctantly making 
forced marches to their next-door neighbors under extended umbrellas ; 
and there, conspicuous as is his amiable custom, was “the man and 
brother,” au naturel, basking with a lizard’s love of idleness and the 
sun, in the scorching heat where a philanthropy that exhausted itself 
in wresting him from a slaver had callously dumped him down ; then 
the never-resting, yellow-fever laden hearse, from familiarity grown 
commonplace and unnoticed, as well as the dense, huge-leaved, 
marvellously green foliage reaching in its luxuriance far out beyond 
the bordering gardens ; snowy-white residences with their gable-ends 
fronting on the street, as if turning disdainfully from a full contempla- 
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tion of the plebeian common way, and the queer two and three yards 
long limestone wall occasionally bounding the walk, the use for which 
can not at all be divined until, looking over, one starts back shud- 
dering at the frightful ravine that yawns on the other side. Such was 
Nassau superficially in the terrible year 1862, and such as these were 
the recollections which crowded upon the memory as, half-repining, 
we watched the gradual fading away of that dull, stupid town which 
we should probably never see again. 

But under this tranquil exterior, and but very imperfectly concealed 
by it, burned a fiercer fever than even that fearful pestilence which 
was then so rapidly filling its little stony cemetery. The savage 
strife which was glutting itself with blood and carnage on the neigh- 
boring continent, had undesignedly dispersed the torpor that for ages 
had brooded over this secluded old place, by transforming its grass- 
grown streets into a thronged and busy mart. An enormously lucra- 
tive but extremely hazardous traffic, by which the needs of the South- 
ern armies were supplied, finding facilities in Nassau’s nearness to 
the Confederate coast, had converted its harbor into a dépdt, at 
which was freighted a fleet of steamers that during the war rarely fell 
below twenty, or even thirty. And here the intense excitement 
attending either the preparation of a venture or the eager waiting to 
learn the fate of one already hazarded, together with the unusually 
large commissions exacted for the transaction of the more legitimate 
business, created an unnatural bustle and agitation, not unlike that of 
a German Spa when waked from its winter lethargy by the suinmer influx 
of fashionable gamblers. Naturally this craving to acquire gold with- 
out the ordinary patient biding upon tardy accumulation or the more 
toilsome exchange of labor, in defiance of yellow fever and the 
furnace heat, had in a great measure substituted some of the energy 
and vigor common in cooler latitudes for the more familiar tropical 
languor. Nearly every inhabitant indeed of the little island, even the 
improvident, thoughtless negroes, appeared to have shared more or 
less in that amazing revolution, except the U.S. Consul, who, officiously 
busy in trying to hinder what he could not prevent, soon found him- 
self thoroughly tabooed, and the solitary and ridiculous occupant of 
an extemporised social refrigerator, which was evidently too frigid for 
even that melting climate. 

As idle spectators of that tumultuous strife, completely indifferent 
to the prevalent covetousness, and pleasantly sheltered by the wide- 
verandahed Victoria, we had in perfect content passed the hurrying 
days, either in gazing leagues and leagues over the restless waves, 
searching the horizon for incoming sails, or industriously imbibing ice- 
cold drinks, as we vaguely speculated upon the chances of reaching 
Charleston. Very naturally the relinquishment of this enchanting 
existence, together with the loss of the refreshingly cool tipple and 
the delicious music of the garrison band, as well as the luscious pine- 
apples, ravishing even in memory as we mused upon them to the 
monotonous dip of our lazy oars, dashed our departure with some 
regrets, although we were going home. However, turning a deaf ear 
to the witcheries of the Nassau sirens, we soon reached and scrambled 
up the lead-colored side of the steamer Anglia, on whose deck we 
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proposed to test the efficiency of the Charleston blockade. One 
comprehensive glance around on reaching it sufficed to remove 
effectually any fanciful fears of hard fare and short rations to be 
endured while on the voyage that might have been conceived in 
our inexperienced minds, since here heaps of odorous pine-apples 
loading the air with perfume, there brimming baskets of olive-green 
alligator-pears, yard-long bunches of golden bananas garlanding the 
masts and taffrail, and cocoa-nuts in every stage of growth piled in 
profusion everywhere, gave abundant assurance of a continuance of 
that feasting which we had enjoyed so much on shore. It is true, a 
little philosophical reflection upon that frequent alternation from 


prosperity to adversity which makes up the average human experience, — 


would have somewhat damped our exuberant feelings and forewarned 
us of coming misfortune ; but then reflection of every kind had been 
rigorously discarded, and we were as happy and as confident as if all 
storms and blockading fleets were temporarily extirpated for our espe- 
cial behoof. 

All the necessary preparations having been completed, the next 
move was to get under way, and, if possible, without attracting the 
least observation ; for the &. &. Cuyler,a U. S. war-steamer, was 
lurking about somewhere beyond the bar seeking any unwary craft — 
and on this particular occasion the Anglia especially —of which she 
might make prize-money. Her whereabouts, however, had been 
accurately ascertained by our dismal captain previous to his leaving 
Nassau, so that by slipping around the opposite end and side of 
Dog Island, and thus out to sea, we gave that hungry ogre the go-by, 
and a few hours of steady steaming freed us from all apprehension of 
being overhauled by her on discovering our escape; and then, by 
taking the precaution to post a man at the mast-head whose duty it 
was to give warning of any sail that might appear, we below were left 
to chat, smoke, devour the luscious fruits which cumbered the deck, 
and enjoy ourselves exempt from care in all other ways that fancy 
prompted. Our pleasure, moreover, was greatly enhanced by the 
quiet contemplation of an ocean as calm as a lake, moving in fact 
only in those imposing measureless undulations which, stretching into 
distance almost as far as vision, stir in the heart a dreamy, indistinct, 
undefined longing, and of a sky so clear and cloudless and pure as to 
be in some sort an earnest of a blessed and heavenly serenity. These 
added to the tranquillity brooding over the swiftly-moving Anglia as 
she hurried with noiseless wheels through the sea, her passengers and 
crew either idly leanjng against her bulwarks or lounging listlessly 
about her decks, all combined to confirm the feeling of security and 
peace which they had before originated. 

Three happy days of this bewitching voyaging, with which one felt 
that one could never be sated, it was so charmingly free from every 
anxiety, brought us to the end of our fruits and off the Carolina coast, 
where, standing off and on until the shades of night had lessened the 
risk of detection, and wéfhout our bidding farewell to every fear, the 
steamer’s bowsprit was pointed for Charleston ; and then began the 
real excitement. Confusingly astonishing as it was, we found a strong 
and growing sympathy with Bob Acres springing up within us as we 
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approached that dangerous spot ; and faces that ever since they left 
Nassau had been perfect circles of fun and frolic, now rivalled in 
longitude the most avariciously compiled catalogue of ‘ consequential 
damages.” But indeed we did not in truth merit much reproach for 
that faint show of disquietude, inasmuch as within the next twelve 
hours would be decided whether on the coming morning we should 
be rejoicing in Charleston, sulking between the decks of a U.S. man- 
of-war, or, after a ghastly fashion, perchance forestalling at the bottom 
of the deep deep sea Prof. Agassiz in his search for unknown marine 
life. 

On nearing the port, at about eleven o’clock, the insufficient light 
sufficed to disclose the shadowy outlines of several vessels of various 
sizes anchored about in the roadstead, but so indistinctly as to leave 
it to the imagination to body forth their hidden terrors, with of course 
the usual exaggerations. After advancing a little nearer, though the 
only field-glass that the party could boast passed rapidly from hand 
to hand, revealed too plainly the pestilent company into which we had 
thrust ourselves ; for there were collected within view no less than 
nineteen of Uncle Sam’s pack, ranging from the full-grown surly old 
war-dog of a three-decker down to pigmy, puppy sloops, too small to 
carry more than one gun — though, as we were soon taught, none the 
less vicious because of their dwarfishness. Nevertheless the Anglia 
glided unperceived through this throng of closely besetting foes, 
winding carefully in and out among them, and from the orders being 
passed from man to man in tones barely audible, seemingly choosing 
her own route, as she now sheered off from a huge frigate looming 
grandly up in the murky coast-fog, or again backed hastily from some 
smaller vessel that had been incautiously approached as it lay hidden 
in a shroud which served only to magnify the gigantic proportions of 
its mighty companion. Thus was a passage among these grim 
watchers of the night cautiously explored in breathless silence, and 
in darkness unbroken save by the one indispensable light at the 
binnacle ; while every soul on board but those confined below at the 
engines, strained vision and hearing to their utmost tension, hoping 
with their help to ward off the thickening dangers. Strange that 
during this critical progress we found ourselves, with that mysterious 
perception of minutiz which seems inseparable from a consciousness 
of imminent danger, listening, when the engines were occasionally 
stopped, with rapt attention to such trivial sounds of the moment as 
the low slush-slushing of the waves against the steamer, the harsh 
notes of frightened water-fowls flying across the bay, the far-off repe- 
titions of the tireless whippoorwill, and the shrill screams of the 
marsh-hens among the reeds along the shore! 

But while so employed, and in watching those spectral ships, sure 
at every moment that a deafening explosion from some one of them 
would end the oppressive silence, the Azg/ia, carefully interposing as 
wide a space as possible between each of them and herself, had 
steamed safely through the entire fleet, and now to our boundless joy 
Fort Sumter lifted up its ragged but unconquerable front before us 
from the grayish fog. After assuring ourselves by a second and more 
careful look that it was Fort Sumter actually and without mistake, 
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each one executed, for his own special gratification seemingly, a sal- 
tatory solo originated for this occasion only, while shouts rang out on 
every side of “ Here’s old Sumter!” “ We’re all right!” “ Hurrah for 
Dixie!” and “Three cheers and a tiger for the effective blockade! ” 
and all of this was followed by the entire party abandoning themselves 
to the wildest capering and frisking about the deck, succeeded by a 
droll and quaint pantomime, intended to express any amount of com- 
placent scorn for our enemies and a thorough appreciation of our own 
unparalleled prowess, performed by a hali-demented corps-de-ballet, 
in which was represented the “ whole strength” of the ship’s company. 
But alas! that gay rigadoon was all for naught, and those boastful 
theatrics proved entirely premature ; for at the supreme moment of 
victory, and in the midst of that vaunting tomfoolery, the Pilot, who 
had heretofore but indifferently concealed his want of spirit, became 
actually idiotic, and declared that the captain must ’bout-ship without 
delay and try to regain the sea, as to go forward, he having completely 
mistaken his course, would be inevitable destruction. Had it been at 
all possible, rank rebellion would have broken out at this confession, 
and our dastardly pilot probably been made to play at least a part of 
the rdle of Jonah ; but a consultation showed that as not one of our 
officers had ever been in the bay before, there was no one capable of 
taking charge of the ship ; and as the Confederate military authorities 
had sown the entrance to the harbor thickly with torpedoes, to steam 
through them with such blind guides as these was not at all to be 
hazarded, and so there was nothing left us but to postpone the con- 
dign in the pilot’s case, and retreat as silently and as swiftly as 
possible. 

It was with heavy hearts of course that we abandoned our previous 
design and saw the course of the steamer reversed, but the rage that 
possessed every one was for the time being suppressed by the absorb- 
ing anticipation of new and unknown evils ; for then began a second 
running of the gauntlet, with the chances against its success fearfully 
increased by our late heavy draft upon good luck. . As there was no 
alternative we did not hesitate an instant in making the desperate 
venture, although it was beyond the most sanguine hope to expect 
that during the same night we should pass again unmolested over a 
route that had just cost so much painstaking and watchfulness. So, 
while feeling our hazardous way slowly, cautiously, and to our extreme 
astonishment without attracting the detection that had seemed so 
certain, we knew full well that the creaking of a loosened spar against 
a mast, or the accidental upsetting of a chair on our deck, would very 
likely raise a hue and cry among those lifeless hulls that would be 
but a short prelude to our captivity or destruction. In spite however 
of the manifest danger, as ship after ship, as if in solemn procession, 
appeared and disappeared, apparently tenantless, silent as the grave, 
and perfectly motionless except an occasional gentle swaying to the 
swell of the incoming tide, one, especially one already predisposed by 
the midnight hour, the weird perplexing light, and the universal quiet 
that rested upon everything, could easily fancy them a ghostly muster 
of some ill-fated fleet, that had long since found here an untimely 
grave, and now reappeared to warn us of a similar fate impending 
because of our rash intrusion. 
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Just then, startled from the indulgence of this fanciful reverie by 
the sharp and violent tinkling of the engine-bell, I looked up in some 
surprise, to be instantly petrified by a horrible vision of the Anglia 
complacently rubbing her poor old bewildered nose against one of 
those appalling phantoms; though the romantic immateriality with 
which but a moment before I had so whimsically invested it was now 
completely swept away, as, at the distance of a biscuit’s toss, it 
frowned menacingly down upon us with its grinning tiers of ugly 
guns. Quaking though I was, I found myself, as I craned my neck 
so as to take in all the dangers of the situation, wondering what 
would our dejected John Bull do in so paralysing an emergency. 
Novelties of so abrupt a character are generally conceded to be 
somewhat trying to ordinary nerves, and this, though among the con- 
tingencies, was neither nominated in the bond nor down on the 
regular programme ; now then, would he make a hair-brained effort to 
extricate himself, or, like Crockett’s coon, “come down” cheerfully 
without giving any one the trouble to fire? The reversed wheels of 
the steamer, backing her slowly and carefully through the water, 
soon quieted the doubt, as every heart ceased to beat and every eye 
was strained in anxious anticipation of the inevitable flash from the 
Yankee’s guns; for, of course, concealment could not possibly be 
preserved after such free-and-easy familiarity. But, as unchallenged 
we receded into the fog, every moment strengthened the faint hope 
that we had escaped discovery, miraculous as it seemed. 

Moving gingerly away from that unpleasant neighborhood, where 
our narrow escape had taught us to peer more vigilantly into the fog 
in front, behind, and around us, we held on our course until eighteen 
vessels lay between us and Charleston ; when, upon the announce- 
ment of this count, which had the effect of thoroughly reviving the 
flagging spirits of the party, a general congratulation ensued, ironical 
encomiums (intended to be witty) were pronounced upon the sleepless 
vigilance of the U. S. navy, and Carlsrond, for the first time forgetful 
of his darling dog and eager for a wider view, climbed up to a low 
perch on the mainmast. While plowing through the sea at a spank- 
ing rate, and ruefully meditating how we should sustain the stinging 
chaffing that would surely be our portion on arriving at Nassau, a 
diminutive craft, floating low down in the water, and nearly hidden in 
the grayish mist, was discovered as the nineteenth and last vessel of 
the blockading fleet. 

As soon as we had left this little sloop, seemingly as lifeless as any 
of its companions, behind, and with it apparently all danger, there 
broke out among us the angry clamor which heretofore had only been 
repressed by the overpowering intensity of other excitement. 

“What a mole that wooden-headed pilot must be!” said Radley. 
“Carlsrond’s fice would have succeeded better in leading us in than 
he has.” 

“Yes,” replied Cumming, shaking his head violently, “and thanks 
to his stupidity, what a pretty kettle of fish we should have been en- 
joying long before this, if that fleet hadn’t been harder to wake than 
Rip Van Winkle.” 

“ By the way,” exclaimed Hilton, “as we are beyond their beastly 
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claws, suppose we resurrect the old snorers! Can’t we ring a bell, 
blow ‘the whistle, do something to agitate”— bang! and instantly a 
flash of fire testified to the wakefulness of the little smack that a 
moment before we were so positive we had left asleep, and a shell 
from a rifled gun howled overhead as it flew from the stern to the 
stem of the steamer. Thereupon not a moment was wasted in idle 
forms ; the wheel was instantly abandoned, we passengers contracted 
ourselves into the smallest possible space, crouching ignominiously 
on the far side of the cabin ; the worthless pilot kicked and screeched 
frantically, prone upon his face; and the inquisitive Carlsrond, his 
curiosity completely satisfied, letting all go, “came down with a run” 
from his elevated seat, grunting to himself “Oh Lord!” in a sub- 
dued and confidential tone, as he bumped loudly in the dark against 
the pitiless deck. After a moment’s respite and enjoyment of a safety 
that was purely imaginary, Phelps’ remark that “splinters will fly in 
every direction if this cabin is struck,” impelled us with reluctant 
briskness to the front, where we waited shiveringly for the next salute 
from the snappish spitfire astern. 

Our patience was not long tried before the second shell came 
shrieking through the air, and by its flight exhibiting too a most dis- 
gusting improvement in the practice. Never before had I witnessed 
anything that would compare with the transformation that immediately 
followed those two explosions, nor have I at any time since ever seen 
anything to equal it, except a night attack on land. To the most 
perfect and even oppressive silence and the dimmest twilight, suc- 
ceeded in the glance of an eye the brilliance of noonday and the din 
of devils. It seemed that the entire bay was instantly illuminated ; 
blue lights burning on every deck shed a ghastly glare over the waves, 
° rockets soared up from every quarter, and the beating of drums, with 
the other innumerable noises made by men preparing hastily for 
action, changed the previous quiet into an uproar intensely exciting 
indeed, but not much relished by us who had been already rather 
surfeited by that sensation. 

During this hubbub and gratuitous display of fireworks, very likely 
lest our interest in the show might flag, other gunners were making 
a target of us, and shot and shell hurtled thickly around the perse- 
cuted Anglia. However, from their defective range, these did not 
cause us the half of the anxiety that we felt from the firing of our small 
friend who had opened the ceremonies. He, it is true, had only one 
gun, but the celerity and precision with which that was served, revealed 
in him an unusually voracious appetite for plunder, as well as a gal- 
lant resolution to gratify it, even though the fearless effort should 
annihilate a fierce blockade-runner. Improving his practice, the 
shells at every discharge had continued to drop gradually nearer and 
nearer to our deck, until at length it really appeared impossible for 
the next to fail of reaching its mark. But, furthermore, as every one 
knew that five tons of gunpowder were stored away directly under the 
wheel in the stern of the ship, this nervous anticipation of a shell ex- 
ploding in the centre of it, perhaps at the very next moment, naturally 
drove the blood racing through our veins, and lifted us up on tip-toe, 
as it were, at every flash. Soon, from the regular improvement in his 
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aim, it occurred to me that there must be something strikingly visible 
about the steamer, and suspecting that it was the binnacle light, I 
went aft, and so interposed my coat that while not a glimpse of the 
light could be had from behind us, still the helmsman’s view of the 
compass was not obstructed in the least; and the wild firing, and 
the lengthening intervals between the rounds that immediately fol- 
lowed this manceuvre, proved both the correctness of the supposition 
and that a delectable perplexity had already seized upon the zealous 
blockader. Besides, very soon after this all firing ceased, and the 
tumult, that had before been perfectly deafening, subsided as suddenly 
and as unexpectedly as it began, leaving us to conjecture uselessly 
what would be the next revelation. 

Of course the first gun that was fired had been a promptly obeyed 
signal to make all steam, and now the Ang/ia, quivering from stem to 
stern, shaken by the furious revolutions of the wheels, was churning 
her way through the sea, and leaving the blockaders and a long streak 
of sparkling phosphorescent water in her wake, The greater part of 
the night had thus been consumed in this unlucky attempt to reach 
Charleston ; and now the firemen, wondering at the sudden cessation 
of the cannonading, came up, wiping their dripping faces, from their 
cramped stifling gehenna below, to learn the cause, and to breathe 
once more again like human beings. And then too, grouped about 
the deck in the dusky light, the officers and passengers exchanged 
comments on the late exhibition, and discussed the probabilities for 
and against our capture before regaining Nassau. 

“See here,” said Cumming, “solve me this problem in the double 
rule of twice: If it requires such a reckless waste of ammunition to 
pacify these people on so insignificant an occasion as the intercepting 
of an unarmed blockade-runner, how, in the name of charcoal, can 
they contrive to burn powder enough should the Aferrimac drop in 
among them some fine morning?” 

“Well, any way, those pyrotechnics to-night have cleared away one 
very troublesome doubt from my mind,” Hilton gravely remarked. 
‘IT know now where to ‘raise a disturbance’; and when I reach the 
Confederacy I shall take particular pains no to join the navy. I 
detest all such poverty as I notice there is on shipboard in the matter 
of facilities for retiring from a fight when one has had enough of the 
fun.” 

“Ah! Meester Heelton,” exclaimed Carlsrond, galvanic as usual, 
but now recovered from his late surprisingly emphatic collision with 
the hard deck —“’tis vell ; you haves ze prudonce. You vish before 
you makes ze zhomp ”— an ominous grinding, crunching sound under- 
foot, and a convulsive shiver which rocked the entire vessel, closed 
Carlsrond’s mouth in astonishment, and opened every one’s eyes. 
Thump !— bump !— followed by a terrible jerk that nearly dislocates 
one’s bones ; and then the steamer stops strangely still, as if held in 
some huge vice. 

Abrupt peremptory orders shouted regardless of noise, bells rung 
violently and often, the stoppage of the clanking engines, and the 
poor old Anglia sighing and groaning away her steam, were unmis- 
takable signs that some unforeseen disaster had befallen us. A short 
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and hurried investigation very soon brought to light the fact that, 
while flying from shells and captivity, we had driven headlong upon 
a sunken bar, which now held the ship fast and tight, and would pro- 
bably continue to do so until the sea had slowly beaten her to pieces. 


CHAPTER II. 


“By my Christendom, 
So I were out of prison, and kept sheep, 
I should be merry as the day is long.” 


Tue tragical consternation that followed quickly upon this frightful 
discovery was in short simply indescribable. It even excelled the 
frantic confusion that had been created by the late cannonading ; for 
besides the plainly visible dangers of the sea, it needed no lashing of 
the fancy to picture to oneself the eager preparations for overtaking 
and capturing the Anglia then making in the fleet ; and indeed, from 
their necessarily perfect knowledge of these waters, in all probability 
the very calamity which now overwhelmed us had all the time been 
foreseen and counted confidently upon to prevent our escape. 

The captain, forced at last out of his habitual taciturnity by the 
pressing need of instant action, gave hurried orders to lower a boat, 
at the same time representing to the passengers, for whom it was 
designed, that as darkness alone concealed his helplessness, the ship 
must be abandoned in the greatest possible haste, and the most pro- 
fitable use be made of the few remaining hours between then and 
daylight. A rope slung over the rail of the steamer, and dangling to 
the bottom of a yawl that rocked below, furnished to them and the 
pilot a ticklish means of descent, down which, without any hesitation 
however, they quickly dropped, notwithstanding the probable fractur- 
ing of a leg and perhaps the breaking of a neck that this manceuvre 
involved. The faithful Carlsrond, true to his excruciatingly ugly little 
pet, in spite of the numerous difficulties and the bewildering confu- 
sion, contrived in some inexplicable manner to convey both himself 
and dog safely over this perilous route. Yet, merely because of the 
captain’s assurances that he would immediately follow in the other 
boats with the baggage and everything else that could be wanted, 
there was, with unpardonable imprudence, no effort whatever made to 
secure either any provisions or even such obviously needful things as 
might have been hastily tossed into the yawl. So, relying implicitly 
upon those promises, with the pilot in command, and ourselves as 
nearly naked as the merciful provision of a Rue de Rivoli tailor 
suffered us to be, we, steering westward as well as we could, rowed 
out into space in search of the nearest land. 

An hour’s hard pulling on the part of the crew of four sailors 
brought the boat to a narrow white strand of sandy beach, backed on 
the land side by a black wall of dwarfish trees that were tossing their 
limbs about spectrally in the dark. As this was all that could be 
distinguished in the then shadowy light, it was necessary to wait, 
however impatiently, for the approaching dawn to reveal whether the 
ocean had been exchanged for the mainland or only for the half-way 
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ground of an island. Having there landed the passengers, our pilot 
put back to the steamer with the boat, to assist, as he said, in bringing 
off the baggage and crew; but instead of doing so, he was observed 
about sunrise rowing industriously up the bay towards Charleston, 
Finall-, and after a weary watch, that wretched fragment of a night, 
which had threatened to be endless, passed away and morning came, 
However, there was not the slightest perceptible resemblance between 
it and the poetical “jocund morn” of the rhymester, since this was 
ushered in clothed in clouds, gloom and despondency, and dropping 
a bleak black veil before long all around down to the horizon, it very 
appropriately began to weep dismally over us in the form of a drizz- 
ling, suicide-suggesting rain. Thus a hideous combination of hunger, 
thirst, complete ignorance of our whereabouts, and weather which 
made one’s clothes stick to one’s person with the disgusting tenacity 
of a tepid poultice, seemed to have culminated in a condition so 
abominable that beyond it nothing worse could rationally be appre- 
hended. Poor old Carlsrond, with convulsive gesticulations and the 
most passionate ejaculations, stumped about bewailing his deplorable 
fate, while a smutty liquid, composed of the hatter’s dye dissolved in 
rain-water, trickled slowly and dolefully down from the drooping point 
of his venerable nose. Indeed, without any exaggeration at all, our 
plight was at best exceedingly pitiable ; for fearing to show any light 
at the time, lest it should betray us to our pursuers, we had left the 
steamer in perfect darkness, and in such hot haste that next absolutely 
to nothing had been brought away from it. In fact, an examination 
made then and there of our worldly effects resulted in this juiceiess 
exhibit: two long-range rifles, several carpet-bags, the mail-bag, and 
a very heavy block-tin box belonging to Carlsrond, and suspected, 
from his sedulous care of it, to contain specie. A microscopic inves- 
tigation failed to disclose a single morsel of food, not even a solitary 
musty cracker, to say nothing of any fat jolly bottle, either round or 
square, black or green, which might possibly have contributed some 
small cheer, and which could not in the very nature of things have 
elevated so depressed a crowd as were those. thirsty seekers. Of 
course, as soon as the dawn would enable us to do so, the sea was 
anxiously scanned, in the hope that we might at least get one more 
friendly look at the Anglia. Nothing however was discovered by that 
survey except the fleet of stolid blockaders, among which we had 
groped about through the night, pulling monotonously at their anchor 
chains, but as placid as if they had never made themselves spasmodic 
striving to sink a flying blockade-runner. While rowing in the dark 
on the night before we had of course no measuring point to reckon 
from, and therefore could not decide whether the steamer had been 
destroyed by the sea or whether she was hidden below the horizon ; 
that she had been floated off from the sand-bank was a thought that 
had never occurred to us at all. 

Forced at last by that melancholy scrutiny to abandon all hope 
from that quarter, our wits were now set diligently to work to devise 
an extrication from the miserable situation in which we were placed. 


Obviously the first thing required was to obtain some knowledge of 


the neighborhood, and to procure that information the party was 
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divided into three sections, to each of which was allotted a portion of 
the ground to be investigated ; and when all of these things had 
been attended to and a rendezvous fixed upon, each little squad 
tramped soberly off in its own direction, one going up, the other 
down the beach, while the third pushed its way inland through the 
woods. After a fatiguing and harassing exploration they reas- 
sembled late in the day, cross, wet, worn out, and thoroughly despon- 
dent ; for they had succeeded in finding out only such disheartening 
facts as these: that we were upon a long, narrow, and, at present at 
least, uninhabited island ; that the surrounding water was impassable 
except with boats ; and that several Confederate camps were in sight 
on the mainland opposite, though between them and us floated two 
Federal gunboats, guarding the passage. 

Since in all of this rambling no one had found any fresh water, to 
satisfy a raging thirst we were obliged to stretch an old India-rubber 
coat over the tops of some low shrubs, and with great care to catch in 
little cavities, made in it with the points of our fingers, small quanti- 
ties of the falling rain. As this though had to serve both for food 
and for drink, there will hardly be any hesitation in conceding that it 
was, viewéd as vittles, felt to be decidedly unsatisfactory, especially as 
undisguised even by the flavoring lemon-peel of the “ Marchioness,” it 
compelled a recognition of itself for what it really was, that is, thin 
drinks of nasty India-rubby water. So, having vainly endeavored to 
deceive rebellious nature with this temperate repast, and cached 
Carlsrond’s heavy box together with all supernumerary carpet-bags, 
but taking with us the mail-bag, the two rifles, and such baggage as 
its owners would not abandon, we set out in light marching order 
upon another expedition of discovery through the thickets. 

Luckily, after a two or three miles’ tramp we found shelter in a 
cluster of dilapidated plantation-houses, from which their unhappy 
owner some short time before had been driven in terror by the bloody 
strife that raged around his roof-tree. These had been occupied by 
both Confederate and Federal troops, as we learned from the many 
obscene scrawls that grimed their walls, and which furthermore vex- 
atiously prevented our distinguishing with wished-for accuracy in 
bestowing our choicest blessings on those barbarians who had malig- 
nantly filled the well to its brim with large logs of wood. Yet, in spite 
of the choked-up well, after building a cheerful, blazing fire on the 
fugitive planter’s hearth, and drying before it our soaked and muddy 
garments, we stretched six tired bodies at full length upon the floor, 
and in defiance of fortune slept the sound, unbroken, dreamless sleep 
of the weary. But on the following day the same depressing rain con- 
tinued, and it was consumed in a useless repetition of the wearisome 
tramping through wet grass and under dripping boughs. The rain- 
water banquet was indulged in @ discrétion, and all of thi$ animated 
sensuality was rounded off, before a bright fire, by a second clothes- 
drying and an exact copy of the previous night’s sound slumber. 

Still these sea-side festivities very soon, however, became an 
intolerable bore —such an unendurable, penetrating bore that not 
even the thrilling discovery of a shrivelled half-grown water-melon 
could effect much alleviation of their exhausting dreariness. So at 
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length, gnawed by hunger and depressed by the utter hopelessness of 
delivering ourselves unaided, the thought of surrendering to the 
gunboats very naturally would obtrude itself; and having once be- 
come familiar, it required but little discussion to lead to adopting 
that resolution. But thereupon arose an unparalleled difficulty, which 
threatened to prolong our famishment indefinitely ; for, so far from 
the usual struggle for glittering guards, no one now could even be 
coaxed to accept of the exalted dignity of envoy-extraordinary. Such 
being the case, and each one having exhausted himself in generously 
striving to subdue the primitive modesty of some one else, the decision 
had at last to be left to chance, which bestowed the carefully-shunned 
honor upon Hilton and Radley, producing the first lengthening of 
the former’s visage that had yet been observed. Then, after being 
minutely instructed in their momentous duties, those grave and 
dignified ambassadors wended their solemn and reluctant way to the 
beach, where their sceptical constituents observed them waving a 
moist handkerchief in a deprecatingly imploring manner to the nearest 
tublike-looking concern that floated at anchor in Stono Inlet. Pres- 
ently a boat was lowered and put off to the shore, where, receiving 
our ministers, they were carried to the vessel, sporting on the way 
the mingled airs of admirals returning triumphantly to their flagships, 
and of sentenced area-sneaks in transportation to Randall’s Island. 
While these weighty matters were enacting far beyond ear-shot, the 
rest of the unfortunates, huddled under dripping trees, and with wet, 
closely-sticking clothes clinging about their limbs, watched, with some 
such misgivings no doubt as those which ages ago distressed the 
anxious companions of the widely-wandering Ulysses as they tremb- 
lingly viewed certain gastronomic feats of the gluttonous, wall-eyed 
Polyphemus. But in a very short time after the clumsy tug had 
swallowed up our plenipotentiaries, steam was got up on it, and 
swinging out into the channel, it paddled awkwardly around to our 
bivouac, where we forebodingly awaited our fate, uncheered by any- 
thing that we had thus far observed as resulting from our overtures ; 
then taking our seats in the yawl that was sent ashore for us, we, in 
silence and with a decidedly dead-march look, were rowed out to the 
gunboat, which on approaching it was found to be nothing more nor 
less than one of those wooden ferry-boats that ply between New York 
and Brooklyn, yet it had nevertheless been ingeniously tinkered up 
into so complete a delusion that at a distance it presented a strong, 
truculent and really warlike appearance. 

The captain and his officers received us at the gangway with the 
most comical countenances imaginable, rendered so by polite but 
visibly distressing efforts to refrain from laughing outright at our 
hang-dog looks ; though, on the other hand, a background of curious 
sailors, untroubled by any scruples whatever, polite or otherwise, 
showed very plainly by their broad grins what a scaly-looking lot they 
thought us. However, no doubt as something of a set-off to our late 
misfortunes, we found that this brevet iron-clad was commanded by a 
regularly educated naval officer, who therefore had been taught, while 
learning the technicalities of his profession, that it imposed at least 
some of the minor obligations of honor and ordinary courtesy. He 
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was a Pennsylvanian named Gillis ; and as an inscrutable Providence 
—doubtless with a sufficiently wise purpose — seems to have decreed 
for a time the continuance of the U. S. navy, I take this opportunity 
to wish sincerely that he may rise in it to a prominent position, and 
always have a first-rate ship under his feet and a plenty of coal in his 
bunkers. 

After searching our baggage very carelessly, and with a freely ex- 
hibited distaste for the duty, he hospitably distended our collapsed 
stomachs with a plentiful supply of strengthening and toothsome food, 
washed down with copious draughts of good old ale. This unexpected 
course of action was adopted too with so much cordiality, and the 
invitations to “cut and come again” were so politely urged, that, in 
spite of the partial blindness occasioned by the importunate demands 
of |a truly ravenous hunger, we should nevertheless very probably 
have been restrained by apprehensions of sinister motives, had we 
not reflected that the ancient Aztec custom of fattening the victim 
preparatory to immolation had not as yet been extensively imitated in 
the U. S. navy. But as the maintenance of such a number of 
prisoners had never been anticipated by Captain Gillis, and his means 
of hospitality were entirely too limited for so large an addition to his 
ordinary household, after appeasing our wolfish hunger, he signalled 
to the commander of the other and larger vessel for relief. All of the 
party, except Cumming and myself, upon this were sent for and 
carried off to the other ship. Afterwards, as we came to know them, 
we found several very agreeable people among the officers of this old 
wooden bowl. It was their custom to assemble on deck usually about 
nightfall, and from that elevation to disturb the death-like quiet of the 
neighboring Carolina swamps with unearthly howlings of a favorite 
ditty whose extraordinary refrain consisted of the mystic words 
“binggo-bim.” In this way, and by the many courtesies of those 
gentlemen, our imprisonment was made as little irksome as was 
possible ; and never indeed by anything that we were allowed either to 
see or to hear were we disagreeably reminded of our lost liberty. 
Yet, for a crumpled rose-leaf, Cumming must needs conceive a ludi- 
crous aversion to a grumpy, stumpy little Frenchman, who was re- 
markable only — as he belonged to the gay nation — for being sullen. 
As he was the executive officer, or first-lieutenant, it was his daily 
duty, night and morning after roll-call, to dismiss the men with the 
routine order, “beat a retreat;” this though the sulky Gaul would 
invariably pronounce “beet a wetweet,” to Cumming’s ineffable dis- 
gust manifested always by a furious head-shaking. 

Before surrendering we had persuaded ourselves that, as citizens 
not participating in the war, we were exempt from capture ; and even 
if that should not be admitted, yet, we surmised, that as we were un- 
known and of no importance, it would no doubt be thought the 
wisest and least troublesome disposition that could be made of us 
would be to land us on the coast forthwith. In addition very likely, 
every one indulged in comforting reflections on the universal tender- 
ness and compassion extended to every unfortunate rescued from the 
cruel sea. Affable though as was. Captain Gillis, we found it all 
vanity and vexation of spirit to try and impress upon him this humane 
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and civilised view of general duty, and as for the romantic moonshine 
about the cruel sea, shipwreck, etc., etc., that had no more effect than 
pouring patchouly into a Pennsylvania oil-well ; but, as a pacificator 
probably, he informed us that he was required to forward us to Port 
Royal, where we might come within the lambent radiance of the 
Admiral’s wisdom, who then made that harbor his headquarters. It 
was from him too we learned that the land which we abandoned for 
his succoring care was Folly Island (suggestive name!), and that the 
Anglia floating off from the bank had got safely out to sea, and 
probably to Nassau! This intelligence, showing clearly as it did how 
precipitately we had acted in deserting the steamer, and how com- 
paratively unimportant would have been the failure of the enterprise 
had we only remained on board, did not tend of course to reconcile 
us to our captivity. After we had partaken for some time of Captain 
Gillis’ fish and curlews, the dispatch-boat came by, making one of its 
periodical trips around the coast, and, much against our inclination, 
bore us off to Port Royal. 

While effecting these frequent shifts from one vessel to another, no 
eae in authority caring a straw whether we made the transfer safely, 
or in the process became food for the countless sharks that filled 
those waters, it was amusing, though a little sad, to watch the elderly 
Carlsrond affectionately clasping his little dog in his arms as he 
slided down or climbed up the steep sides of ships that were 
rolling or pitching in such a manner as to give full employment to 
both of the hands of an ordinary landsman. No doubt every one 
who has had an opportunity of observing those inveterate prejudices 
which are most cherished on board of war-vessels, knows what an 
execrable abomination a dog is always considered on them ; neverthe- 
less the devotion of Carlsrond to his little pet was so manifest and so 
mollifying that, notwithstanding this detestation, no demur was ever 
made to his having it with him. 

On our arrival at Port Royal we were immediately caged on a 
leviathan of a frigate called the Vermont, which floated at anchor be- 
tween one and two miles from land, and besides serving as the flag- 
ship of the Admiral, was used as a receiving and store-ship for the 
station. In addition to a large force of sailors and marines, this old 
den had on board of it a great number of runaway negroes, lazy fugi- 
tives from the hoeing and plowing so much needed on the neighboring 
plantations. This motley crew was fitly commanded by a squad of 
men whose education had evidently consisted in procuring by hook or 
by crook, in obscure stations, a scanty livelihood from the petty traffic 
plied along the coast of Maine » and, in accordance with such natures, 
they had overlaid, in that congenial school, their native brutality and 
innate boorishness with a remarkably thick and unsavory coating of 
acquired insolence. Hostilities having deprived them of the scrimped 
resources of their trade, they were forced to seek “ grog and grub” in 
the navy, trusting to a proficiency in the practice of fraud and cun- 
ning to shield them from its dangers. Ignorant, coarse, and unscrupu- 
lous, as they tramped ungainly about the deck either meditating on 
some possible plunder or inventing a fresh indignity to be inflicted 
upon an unhappy prisoner, they were as offensive a travesty of one’s 
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idea of what a warrior should be as could well be imagined. Indeed, 
the contemptuous exclamation of a salty old boatswain whose duty 
it was to serve out to us our tin cups of Union soup, described them 
best, by the inferential scorn it suggested ; said he, “I’ve been in the 
navy now nigh onto thirty-seven year, and this here’s the first time I 
ever see er lot of dirty blackguards a wearin’ of epaulets!” 

Solely for the purpose of humiliating us, who were the only pris- 
oners then in hand, extra guards were so stationed about the frigate 
as to forcibly mingle us with the foul refuse that had been collected 
upon it, an association which, to our mutual satisfaction, might have 
been in a great measure avoided had we been Jeft to our own inclina- 
tion. And, besides, we were compelled to sleep upon the bare deck, 
which, as well as our persons, was spat upon in the dark, and in other 
ways made filthy by the beastly occupants of the hammocks slung 
above us. Three times every day, seated @ a Turgue on the dirty 
deck, was each of us served with a hunk of coarse bread and a quart 
tin-cup partly filled with a sort of dubious slush, made apparently by 
boiling bacon, beans, and rice, into what we called Union soup. ‘This 
would not have been considered at all intolerable had liberty been 
granted us to eat it in some privacy and cleanliness, but the com- 
bined gaze, comments, and effluvia of scores of filthy negroes and 
still viler white vagabonds, did not add much relish to a meal which 
had before required the sharpest hunger to make it palatable. So 
brutal indeed was the treatment inflicted by those churls that when 
an old comrade of Phelps — Phelps had formerly held a commission 
in the U. S. navy —made him a friendly visit, he was so outraged 
that before leaving the frigate he threatened to lay the whole matter 
before the Admiral if there was not a complete and immediate change 
made in our condition ; thereupon, to our great relief, and thanks 
to his interposition, the guards were removed, the petty insults became 
much less frequent, and we were left alone in what was comparative 
comfort. And, in a short time after this, there was a space eight by 
ten feet in front of one of the port-holes partitioned off on the deck 
with canvas curtains, and in that rather small chamber we six there- 
after ate and slept. 

However gloomy all things may be, man must have some fun on 
this ball of mud, and it was now supplied to us by Carlsrond’s 
effecting a strategical movement, which for an instant interrupted the 
monotony of this loathsome confinement. Succeeding, by dint of 
much perseverance, in bringing himself face to face with the Admiral, 
he proceeded to improve the occasion by pathetically assaulting that 
illustrious officer’s sensibilities — in this case about as easily excited 
as an alligator’s —and in moving terms feelingly represented to him 
the cruelty involved in keeping us afloat, and thus hourly exposing our 
invaluable lives to the terrible tempest of the ocean. To this the 
Admiral, bending upon him an awful brow, replied: “ Mr. Carlsrond, 
you appear to be insensible to the fact that I share these dangers with 
you!” Brought out ore rotundo as it was by the little man, and in the 
true “thou bearest Caesar and his fortunes” style, it instantly over- 
whelmed the diffident Swede, putting an untimely end to his twittering 
eloquence, and wrapped that budding orator in impenetrable gloom. 
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Eventually the much-pondering Admiral, having succumbed to the 
difficulties presented in our case, and determining that it and we 
should be propounded via New York to the Solons at Washington, 
this protracted torment had to be endured until the dispatch-boat 
returned from making its usual trip to the Rio Grande. But after a 
weary while that came; and when we had cordially consigned the 
Vermont and her officers to a warmer region, and duly paid the pre- 
scribed number of almighty dollars for the shabby privilege of sleep- 
ing on the cabin floor, the boat resumed its journey, and, without 
anything of moment occurring on the way, arrived at the proper time 
at the Brooklyn Navy Yard, where on the following morning a 
brace of beefy U. S. bumbailiffs took us into custody, and, without 
deigning to impart the least information as to our destination, carried 
the party over to New York. But on the way one of them relenting, 
in a husky, wheezy voice remarked suggestively to the circumambient 
air, “they puts up bully brekfusts at Delmonacurs ;” taking the hint, 
and suppressing at the same time both our knowledge of the capa- 
bilities of that notorious establishment and all troublesoms qualms at 
going there with such companions, we invited our worthy escort to 
ply a knife and fork, and together festively laid away an extensive 
and uncommonly succulent meal. Then having made this important 
oblation — it is hardly necessary to explain that we had been kindly 
permitted by these representatives of the government to pay their 
share of the cost—we were amicably trundled along to Mulberry 
street, and there incarcerated in a forbidding-looking building, used 
then by the U. S. for the detention of unwilling guests. 

Our associates at this delectable abode presented every grade of 
criminality, so that while our neighbor on the right, a fragrant, 
stubble-bearded, pirate-slaver ruffian, “dashed us for a parcel of 
white-livered duff-lickers ” because we hadn’t “knifed” the bailiffs and 
“scudded,” on the left a weak, watery sniveller whimpered away the 
days at his separation from wife and children through a half-ignorant 
failure to pay some contemptible government-tax. So much moral 
putrescence had of course many outward manifestations ; and one of 
the most hideous and unhappy figures of this human menagerie was 
an unlucky wight who, in a halting way, waited upon us in considera- 
tion of certain small gratuities. He had, it seemed, been engaged — 
how guiltily there was now no ascertaining, as his wits were more 
than half-gone —in piracy, the slave-trade, or some other similarly 
tranquil occupation, and either at his capture or soon after was blown 
up with gunpowder, which had made him, as he himself explained, “a 
dog-goned harnsum Coopid.” One was vividly reminded of smutty 
Phil Squod shouldering his way round the wall, as this poor creature 
with a scrambling shuffle dragged along his miserable, tattooed, 
pepper-and-salt carcass from one spot to another. He was originally 
confined to await a trial involving his life, but seemed to have been 
overlooked, and now was really so homeless and so friendless that he 
could not have been driven away —the filthy prison representing to 
him the same peaceful refuge that “home” does to ordinary mortals. 
The jailor, knowing this, allowed him during the day to go and come 
as he pleased ; and for that reason he became our servant, bringing 
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to us from the outside world the few trifling things that we were 
permitted to purchase. 

Though our surroundings were here repulsive enough, yet, unlike 
the hateful condition on the Vermont, we had a room into which we 
could at pleasure retreat, and shut at least from view, all that was 
most revolting. The killing tedium too was often broken in upon by 
lively congregations on the opposite pavement of ingenuous youth, 
the callow nomads of the city, those guileless gamins whose innocent 
joy it ever is to irritate whatever is quiet and infuriate whatever is 
restless. From that coigne of vantage those babes, tilting up their 
comical little mugs so as to get the range of our sixth-story bars, 
would with jibes and shrill shouts of derisive iaughter crook at us 
the indicative finger, still cased in natal dirt, occasionally varying the 
pastime by cheering our drooping hearts with opprobrious hails of 
“Rebs!” or mayhap “Johnny Rebs, where’s them horns?” But 
happily the renowned oath of allegiance which had in times past 
occupied so conspicuous a position on United States bills of fare, 
and was made to appear with invariable regularity just before break- 
fast as a sort of appetiser, was now in a manner withdrawn, being 
proffered us occasionally, only experimentally it would seem (as they 
are accustomed to offer broiled owl when woodcocks are out of 
season), and followed always by a tender yearning pity, visibly ex- 
pressed, at.our perverse rejection of the seductive morsel. For all 
that we could never hear those pleadingly proffered invitations, velvety 
as they were, with perfect equanimity, for there were always lurking 
about vague apprehensions that those sugared phrases would translate 
themselves some lovely morning into a dreadful “oath of allegiance 
or no breakfast!” 

After a while, as it became thoroughly evident that the “ suppression 
of the rebellion within the next sixty days ” was not materially advanced 
by keeping six unknown travellers locked up in prison, we were re- 
leased, except Phelps ; he, poor fellow, was, with the usual pretence, 
buried in that popular bastile, Fort Lafayette. Radley and Hilton, 
fearing that they might be forced to keep him company on some 
trumped-up charge against them as being citizens of Maryland, 
hastened away to Canada. Carlsrond, deciding to make, of course 
with his little dog, another attempt to enter the Confederacy via 
Charleston, remained in New York awaiting the Nassau steamer ; 
while Cumming and myself, resolving to try the lines of the Potomac, 
went down to Baltimore. There, although repressed in every con- 
ceivable way by the soldiery, yet the good Baltimoreans always con- 
trived by some means to extend a helping hand to the crowds of 
stranded Confederates who were obliged continually to seek their 
assistance. In fact, to say nothing of its proverbial liberality, there 
was no place out of Dixie where a warmer sympathy for the Confed- 
eracy was felt than in Baltimore ; so that the simple declaration of 
our purpose procured us instantly the aid that we were seeking. Yet 
this assistance had to be very cautiously and judiciously rendered, for 
the military authorities were perfectly aware of the prevalent feeling, 
and guarded every outlet of the city with the extremest care ; how- 
ever, with such ardent and experienced advisers, it was not long 
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before an opportunity to make an attempt to cross the lines was 
found. 

So, on a stormy tempest-threatening night, we embarked just below 
the outskirts of Baltimore, on a sloop that was bound for Washington, 
and which was so exceedingly small that its full cargo consisted of 
only about eighty sacks of wheat and a deck-load of cord-wood. The 
curiously cautious terms of passage on this masquerading shallop 
were, that on the presentation by its captain to designated parties in 
the city of a receipt signed im Virginia by Cumming and myself for 
the safe delivery of a certain trunk, those parties then should pay to 
him a specified sum of money, which had been previously agreed 
upon. Dropping down the bay during the night we got into the 
Potomac, where we were exposed through the next day and night to 
the fury of a snow-storm the like of which had not for years been seen 
in that region. In that diabolical demoniacal nightmare into which 
the remembrance of the late war resolves itself in the memories of 
the most of those who actually waged it, there stands out with promi- 
nent horror one awful night, just before the first attack upon Fred- 
ericksburg, during which in the pitiless swirls of snow so many unhappy 
pickets, both Confederate and Federal, quietly slept that last slumber 
which no bugle awakes. That frightful night, never to be forgotten, 
we spent tossing up and down at anchor in the middle of one of those 
wide, bay-like expansions which are so numerous in the Potomac, 


enveloped in snow and darkness ; but after an eternity of suffering, 


as it seemed, the storm ceased, and we were landed in mud, slush and 
ice on the Westmoreland coast, where, dragging our stiffened legs up 
the slippery bluffs, and looking back from their top, we saw a black, 
snaky-looking boat belonging to the Federal patrol glide out from 
the opposite bank and row swiftly across the still ruffled bay to the 
little sloop that hadn’t yet got well under way. What sort of a yarn 
our late friends reeled off to those guards about their plainly-witnessed 
communication with the Virginia shore, or whether they succeeded at 
all in palming off their “loyalty” upon them, we could not tell ; so 
leaving them to their fate, and selfishly hugging ourselves over our 
narrow escape, we turned from the river and trudged back through 
the deep drifts into the country in quest of a house and means of 
getting forward. These, after a search, we found, and then, barely 
eluding Burnside’s advanced posts, we got to New Haven, and from 
thence railroaded “on to Richmond,” where we soon forgot our 
troubles and learned to feel that we had through tribulation at last 
indeed found Dixie. 


Max MARROWFAT. 
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THE SECOND EMPIRE AND DEMORALISATION IN 
GERMANY. 


“‘Thou’st grown, in murder glory-crowned, 
O’er all earth’s countries most renowned: 
Germania, I shudder at thee! 

I shudder at thee! I almost fear 
That thou, to mad delusion given, 
Hast for a vile, false greatness striven, 
And, with Imperial name drunk, even 
The ‘rights of men’ forgot hast sheer. 
Court-poets sing their psalms for wages 
To the new-risen Middle Ages,— 
And Eighty-Nine becomes a dream.”’ 


N these reproachful lines one of the foremost poets of Germany, 

George Herwegh, gives utterance to the fear, which ever since 
the frightful victories of the German armies in France has haunted 
those most who loved Germany best, that a new era would be inau- 
gurated and forced by military power upon the German people, 
turning away that people from all that was great, noble and precious 
in its capacities and history. Germany’s profoundest critic, Gervinus, 
has given expression to this same fear in these memorable words : 
“However admirable those deeds’”—the deeds of the war —‘ may 
be, to him who regards the history of the present day, not with the 
eye of the present day, but with the eye of history, they appear 
pregnant with incalculable dangers, because they lead us into paths 
which run utterly counter to the nature of our people, and, what is 
much worse, to the nature of our whole age.” 

When some time ago a French writer undertook to prove that the 
Prussian people were not a German people, but of a different race, 
with views and instincts directly opposed to those of the Germans, 
the theory was, justly enough, received with a smile ; for it is one of 
those immature generalisations which belong to unripe minds and 
men who trade upon a stock of words rather than true thoughtfulness, 
to maintain that nations, as such, have peculiarities and idiosyncrasies, 
or that climate, surrounding circumstances, etc., determine the charac- 
ter of men according to where they are born. Thus to hold that the 
Teutonic race is the preéminent representative of individuality, is as 
absurd as it is to ascribe to that race a peculiar tendency to generalise. 
Both tendencies, the individual and the general, are pretty equally 
distributed among all the inhabitants of the earth ; there are as many 
vague generalisers — Ralph Waldo Emerson, as an example —in New 
England as there are profound individualisers — Calhoun, as an ex- 
ample —in the South ; there were as many of the latter in far-south 
ancient Palestine as there are to-day in far-north modern Germany. 
This view of looking upon the relation between the Prussians and the 
Germans as the result of a different race-origin, is simply absurd. 

But there is another way to regard it, which fully explains the por- 
tent of Gervinus’ warning, that the policy of the new Imperial rule in 
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Germany is driving the German people into paths directly opposite to 
their original tendency. This view does not base itself upon a fic- 
titious influence ascribed to nature over free beings, but upon the 
actual influence which free beings exercise over each other with a 
self-conscious motive and purpose in view; and looking upon the 
origin of the war, so far as Germany is concerned, or at any rate 
upon the results which arose to Germany from the war, in this light, 
as coming from the motive of self-interest on the part of the ruler of 
the Prussian monarchy, this view concludes that the motive of self- 
interest which inspired that one man, is as utterly opposed to the 
real purposes of the German people as the motive of the Corsican 
Bonaparte was opposed to the then real purposes of the French 
people, whom 4e drove into paths foreign to their nature. Hard as 
it is for us to realise such terrific effects as the result of a collision 
between, on the one side, a whole people of many million individuals, 
and on the other side one single individual, still any one acquainted 
with the power one such man in Europe can gather around him and 
cause to fall with crushing force upon an utterly slavish multitude, 
wil] not hesitate to accept the fact merely because it is hard to realise. 

In other words, the reason why the policy ingrafted by the Second 
Empire upon the German people is opposed to the whole tendency of 
this people, is this : the tendency of the German people, like that of the 
whole race of man—to develop the utmost culture and self-determi- 
nation of the individual — runs counter to the purpose of the Emperor 
Wilhelm, which is simply, like that of the whole class of Imperial and 
other rulers, to make use of that people for the benefit of himself and 
his dynasty. On the one side a mass of millions of families, on the 
other side the interests of one family to make these millions of families 
perpetually tributary to its own welfare and so-called grandeur ; on 
the one side Germany, on the other side Hohenzollern. 

We have before us a recent issue of Unsere Zeit, a quarterly devoted 
more especially to philosophy, but embracing also in its range of sub- 
jects the predominant social and political questions of the day. It is 
published at Prague, edited by the learned Professor von Leonhardi, 
and in some way representative of the general drift of opinion held 
by those thinkers of Germany who constitute the philosophical con- 
gresses that have of late years been held in Prague and Frankfort. 
In this quarterly we find articles, notices, etc., by various writers, 
concerning the present political condition of Germany, which all 
combine in giving emphatic expression to what we have just stated, 
to the firm belief that the Second Empire of Germany is the greatest 
calamity hurled upon the German people ; that the family of Hohen- 
zollern represents a more formidable enemy to the Germans than even 
Napoleon represented in his times; and that the daily progressing 
Prussianising, or Hohenzollernising of the formerly independent 
minor German States, the centralisation of power in the hands of 
one family, this rooting out in all possible details of State laws, 
municipal regulations and family rights, of all independent motion 
and thought, is an evil the enormous extent of which can as yet 
scarcely be measured. 

From the days of its infancy the Hohenzollern family has relied 
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altogether upon a strong military power within its grasp to advance 
its interest and suppress all possible revolt against its tyranny. From 
Brandenburg, through Prussia, to Germany the history of the family 
is simply a history of military despotism — excepting that period when 
the greater military despot from Corsica made it swallow its own sharp 
weapon to its very entrails. That brilliant ruler of the eighteenth 
century, the witness of Frederic the Great’s tireless efforts to extend 
the power of his family, and fasten upon other provinces the same 
system of military terrorism which in her own land had enabled him 
to bring together the strength wherewith he annexed them, that clear- 
headed Empress, Maria Theresa, had not only a marvellously clear 
knowledge of these selfish designs of the Hohenzollern family, but 
saw furthermore a fact still more portentous for the welfare of the 
people of Europe: an identity of purpose in the rulers of the Russian 
Empire. “Russia and Prussia hold together,” writes she to Marie 
Antoinette, “ because they have the same designs of enlargement, dur 
not the same object of their designs.” 

It is this common purpose, tending in different directions, and 
therefore allowing close friendship, whereas otherwise it would anni- 
hilate itself, which in the minds of the anxious observers of European 
events is fraught with more danger to the happiness of the Teutonic 
as well as Sclavonic races of Europe to-day than it was or could 
possibly be in the days of Maria Theresa, Closely related to each 
other, the rulers of Prussia and Russia form but one family ; and to 
this one family the might, labor and welfare of nearly one. hundred 
millions of men are made subordinate by the power of military des- 
potism. Russia, which has suffered this despotism uninterruptedly 
for so long a time, already shows the fearful result: there is on the 
whole wide earth no people so profoundly sad, so utterly miserable 
and wretched as those under the rule of the Czar. In Germany 
Napoleon for a time at least opened the valves of free human life to 
the Prussians, and for times at least there have been occasional periods 
of relief; still no traveller of observing mind has, even during those 
easier times, passed over the Prussian and compared them with the 
other States of Germany without being struck by the greater gloom, 
the more unenlightened, fanatic stubbornness of the Prussians. You 
cannot have an enlightened, intelligent people and at the same time 
military tyranny. It is very true that you may have quite an intel- 
lectual people, a people well educated in mathematics, geography, 
natural history, and the like ; but it cannot be too often, too emphati- 
cally enunciated that the development of the intellectual powers does 
by no means insure development of true human worth, of indepen- 
dence, moral freedom and real culture. We hear so much talk of 
education, and particularly of education in connection with the German 
victories in the late Franco-Prussian war, that this solemn truth of the 
absolute disconnection between intellectual culture and moral culture 
should be proclaimed with trumpet-tongue from every housetop. You 
may have a whole nation of slaves well educated intellectually ; you 
cannot subdue, though you may be able to extirpate, a band of true, 
free-souled men who may not know their multiplication-table. Our 
Western pioneer may not be able to spell, but he would “see himself 
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damned first” before he would consent, as enlightened professors in 
Germany consent, and against their inmost conviction too, to be 
compulsorily taken from his home, put into uniform, and made to 
shoot at, to murder, whomsoever he was ordered. 

This general conscription of every able-bodied man, which has of 
late been so vaunted as the true corner-stone of national prosperity, 
and as explaining the great German victories, is precisely what most 
shocks the enlightened thinkers who watch its enforcement over all 
Germany under “the new Empire. “What is to become of Europe,” 
asks Professor Leonhardi himself in the volume before us, “if this 
compulsory murder-servitude, this so-called universal Wehrpfiicht, is 
made the unexceptional State law, even for those whose consciences 
revolt against it; if in the thoughtless carrying out of a so-called 
equality the voice of conscience is everywhere deafened by faith in 
the infallibility of the supreme war-chief and his obedient ‘ preachers 
of the word of God,’ that not the people are, but that he alone is 
responsible before God for whatever violations of divine moral law 
he may command?” Indeed, far above all the achievements of the 
former Hohenzollern in the way of establishing and maintaining a 
military despotism, this last one of establishing it by universal con- 
scription is undoubtedly the most efficacious, formidable, and, to all 
families but the ruling family, ruinous. Look at the figures :— 

In the year 1628 the legislative power of the Margraviate of 
Brandenburg had the right and might to refuse to the Hohenzollern 
family appropriations for any number of soldiers exceeding one thou- 
sand men. Within one hundred years the Hohenzollern family had 
acquired the indisputable right and might to keep an army of eighty 
thousand men, wherewith to begin, under Frederic II., the war against 
Austria. And when in course of time he had extended his rule over 
a population of five millions, he forced these five millions to keep, in 
time of peace, an army of one hundred and eighty thousand men; 
every twenty-seven inhabitants furnishing one soldier. 

But at the present day, under the Second Empire, every able-bodied 
man is virtually under military duty, is deprived of the privilege of 
determining his own course of action, his own life, and thus of the 
only thing that gives value and dignity to man. Aside from this, 
some three hundred thousand men are yet kept constantly under arms. 
Well may thoughtful men “shudder at thee, Germania!” ; well may 
close observers of their times propound the question, whether a 
Second Empire which allows only one teacher to every forty children 
in its civil rule, but lavishly furnishes six teachers, 2. ¢. officers, to 
every forty soldiers under its military rule, is exactly what the Germans 
have desired to impose upon themselves. 

As it invariably happens in history, so in the present day of German 
histery the compulsory suppression of moral freedom by military rule 
has led to a general demoralisation of all the classes of society. The 
same phenomena that have been observed in France, in ancient 
Rome, and other military Powers, now disfigure the social body of 
honest old Germany, so as to make it scarcely recognisable to her 
emigrant-children. Any newspaper that you may take up furnishes 
the too sad evidences of the breaking up of all holy social ties, the 
multiplication of swindling operations over every corner of the land. 
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It would be well for those Americans who are so loud now in their 
enthusiasm over “ Kaiser Wilhelm,” to remember the wretched man 
who fled from the throne of France when the corruption that his 
Second Empire had fostered finally turned upon and swallowed him. 
With all the proverbial patience of the Germans, any one who reads 
German papers and periodicals attentively, and has opportunities of 
private advices from the various parts of that unhappy country, will 
not consider it altogether beyond the limits of possibility that similar 
causes may be followed by similar effects in the Second Empire of 
Germany. 

A. E. KROEGER. 








DONNA MARGHERITA.* 
(AN ART-PICTURE.) 


ERE is the chamber: Messers, enter ye: 
A Borgherini needs must courtesy yield 
To whoso comes. Ye see upon the walls 
My priceless pictures, famed all Florence through — 
Jacopo’s work. Behold the Patriarch’s sons, 
Cruel, unpitying, grouped about the boy, 
Whom, for a fardel of rough, Midian gold, 
They barter, mindless of his frantic prayers. 


Ha! Palla,—stand where thou canst note the chaffer,— 
Yea,— so!— And now I say, this Simeon, 

Who clutches from the Arab’s sleeve, the price 
O’er which they higgle, is as a puling milk-sop 
To that thou art! He bartered only blood ; 
Thou,— honor, faith, and Florence! And because 
She lies, our Florence, weeping at the feet 

Of her invaders, in her broideries wrapped, 

(An Empress still, wanting, albeit, a crust,—) 
Thy thief’s hand twitches off thy Mother’s robe, 
Leaving her in her nuded majesty 

To perish: Out upon thy villainy ! 





* During one of the sieges of Florence, the artist Palla, with the connivance of the venal Signori, 
seized, under pretence of purchase for the King of France, numbers of the art-treasures of the city, — 
thus enriching himself through his country’s ruin. The Donna Margherita Borgherini, who owned 
the masterpiece of Jacopo Puntormo The History of Foseph — braved the power of the State, and 
refused to give up her pictures. 
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I would this golden bodkin were a lance, 
For other impalement than a woman’s hair: 
But being a woman, shorn of all defence, 
Saving my shuddering hate, I dare defy 
Thee and thy myrmidons, though ye be armed 
With license from the huckstering Signori ; — 
Ye loosen no pictures from these walls, except 
Ye loosen them with my life! 
— Why, cravens, yonder 

Stands in that carven niche, my bridal couch ; 
And when I use, from my Francesco’s face 
To turn, I ever met the moistened lift 
Of Jacob’s lids,—(see !) as with lips a-strain, 
He quaffs the maiden’s foamy loveliness : 
The earliest sight that filled the baby-eyes 
Of my young Florentines, was yon Hebrew lad 
Weeping before his brothers’ knees. Why I 
Were lacking in such mere brute instincts even 
As teach the leaguered lioness to fight 
For shielding of her cubs and lair,—if less 
I dare for these. With the white heats of scorn 
I'll shrivel your purpose, till ye shun to see, 
Each gazing on each, how dastards haste to crawl 
Out of the glare. 

. Yet Palla hath loved Art; 
And he hath painted Mary-Mother’s face 
Divinely, as between heaven’s rosy clouds 
Herself had stooped to grant him seraph-glimpse, 
Else unconceived — 

Palla, some wine ?— Meseems 

Thy brow grows ashen :— Wo ?— Then sit apart 
Under the arch here, where thou best canst mark 
Reuben, the coward, who slinks away afeard 
To brave the wrath of Judah and the rest. 


— What! tire ye of the masterpiece so soon 
That ye turn backs on’t? Ay, ’tis well ye put 
Your tools up; they’ll unfasten no frames to-day 
From Casa Borgherini’s walls, I promise: 

And to the Signori, (brave, worshipful !) 

Bear with my duty, back the Iscariot bribe, 
Owning that Donna Margherita haggled 

Over the price,—seeing she holds the pictures 
At cost of her heart’s blood. 


MARGARET J. PRESTON. 

















STUDY OF MODERN LANGUAGES. 


N the revolution of Southern civilisation now in progress, the 
study of the Modern Languages as a distinct school or feature 
in university education has become of peculiar significance and im- 
port. That the interest manifested is growing, is shown by the crea- 
tion of special chairs or schools in all those Southern universities 
making pretension to rank among first-class and progressive institu- 
tions of learning ; it is furthermore shown by the warfare now waged 
against a too extended study of modern languages —of which there 
has never as yet been any danger — and even against their admittance 
at all into the college-course, by those who, being advocates of a 
classical course of literary study, solely wish to make it the foundation 
of scholarship. This notion is particularly widespread in England 
and this Southern country, but it is not a just one. While classical 
study elevates the taste, gives logical sequence to thought, and opens 
the sources of those grand ideas of antiquity to-day underlying some 
of the best productions of the modern intellectual giants in English, 
German, French, and Italian literature,—an intimate acquaintance 
with modern tongues will do more: it erilarges our ideas, brings us 
nearer in actual life and spirit to other nations, heightens our hu- 
manity, and will, in fine, prepare the way for that universal brother- 
hood of which poets, philanthropists, and historians have dreamt and 
sung. It is too of great practical: utility, inasmuch as it discloses to 
us the rich treasures of practical science laid bare daily in the intel- 
lectual workshops of universal mind ; and particularly so in a country 
like ours, where society is in the stage of progressive amalgamation, 
receiving continually new elements from all quarters of the inhabited 
globe. It is by no means easy, however, to draw a distinct line of 
demarcation as to the relative benefits to be derived from the study 
of ancient and modern tongues. While the student of antiquity and 
the man of leisure may feel content in pondering over ancient lore, 
and find true happiness in living in the shadowy realms of the past, 
he who comes every day into contact with the world, the active and 
inquiring theologian, the healing physician, the philanthropic philo- 
sopher and the scientist of all shades, can not, at this day, be called 
a first-class theologian, physician, philosopher or scientist, can not do 
full justice to his high calling without being able to follow step by 
step the various developments of human knowledge, promptly and 
understandingly ; but this he may only hope to do when he has be- 
come an accomplished linguist. 

Hence the study of modern languages in universities claiming a 
high rank must not be confined to a mere technical study ; yet this 
has been the case. Few, if any, connect with it the philosophical 
study of languages and their literature. The effect has been disas- 
trous. It is more than likely that any rigid and prolonged attention 
to the mere structure, the A BC of literature, will give an ineradicable 
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distaste to the plagued student during his college-course, unless we 
come, then and there, to his aid, by firing his imagination and by 
stimulating his industry and courage by a high-aimed treatment of 
the literature and the spirit of the language of which he is just building 
the framework. We may rest assured that unless desire for study 
and love for what is studied be awakened during the college-course, 
it will not awaken in after-life, save in those few instances perhaps 
when, after having attained some enviable position in State or Church, 
the thirsty student feels the sad neglect of his college days when 
groping for more light. He would not then commend our present 
system, nor feel grateful to the memory of a professor who failed by 
a timely sowing of the seed into the loose light earth of the youthful 
mind, to save labor and bring forth almost spontaneously those golden 
fruits, the attempt to raise which, upon the hard and exhausted soil 
of age, exacts excessive toil, and results in but a sterile and stunted 
growth. ‘Those who have experienced the difficulty of attaining in 
middle-age what had been neglected in youth, will surely support the 
recommendation here thrown out. 

The idea that the study of a modern tongue signifies a mere ac- 
complishment, that it is something unconnected with any higher aim 
whatsoever, that it means nothing but the farlez-vous of boarding- 
school misses, has ever been the most serious obstacle the professor 
encounters. But this is just the standard by which the old Classic 
judges it; no wonder ther that he views it with contempt and will 
not admit it in his curriculum. He only shows, however, that his 
head is full of cobwebs. What it is absolutely necessary for the 
student to acquire to enable him as a man to earn a livelihood, he 
studies more or less ; on the whole a tolerable degree of attention is 
given to such subjects ; but what his president and his parent view 
as mere accomplishment is fearfully neglected, when studied at all. 
Thus it happens that the study of modern languages in our universities 
has been something of a farce. Now, we may change all this; and 
it is our duty to change it by placing before us, as our goal, a high 
aim requiring deep study and devotion ; and in this brave endeavor 
we shall be powerfully seconded by the changed condition of our 
country. 

Our text-books were in a state of inferiority, no doubt simply be- 
cause no high requirements being made, no high goal to be attained, 
no first-class talent has come forward to fill the void. One professor 
cannot properly discharge the duties of teacher — perhaps of several 
languages — and of lecturer too. Extraordinary talent, versatility and 
power for work would be required for such a task, not often found. 
Hence corps of tutors are required ; one at least for each tongue, to 
prepare the way for the pupil and give him at the proper point into 
the hands of the head of the school, who should have charge princi- 
pally of the graduating classes, should deliver the lectures, open the 
wide fields of literature and initiate him into the interesting science 
of comparative philology, from which, if all else were wanting, a 
tolerable history of the world might still be written. How vast and 
important a field! 

Whether foreign or native professors are to be preferred is a deli- 
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cate question to discuss; yet I do not hesitate to say that a foreign 
professor who has fully entered into the spirit, and who possesses a 
knowledge of the capacity of the English language, one who has an 
enthusiastic love for its great literature, would be in my opinion the 
most suited to awaken that love and enthusiasm in the breasts of his 
pupils for his own tongue and literature which he felt for that of 
England. I should on the contrary consider one who spoke in a 
slighting manner of our own treasures as being wholly incapacitated 
for the awakening of the higher desire for knowledge I here advocate, 
no matter how learned a student he might be in his own tongue ; and 
I should hold that his judgment on English literature is but a proof 
of his incapacity for this higher work, which he adduces against him- 
self: aus seinem eigenen Munde spricht der Esel ! 

A foreign student cannot acquire an intimate acquaintance with 
English and our literature, and learn to express himself with tolerable 
fluency in writing and lecturing, in one or even two years; only by 
slow degrees will he penetrate the spirit, the genius of the language. 
An honest, modest and thorough foreign student will have to confess 
that ten, nay twenty years are required ere he can attain and may lay 
claim to anything like perfection. He will have lived for years among 
the people, and must have moved in the best as well as studied the 
lower phases Of society, ere the portals of the genius of the English 
tongue gradually give way to his delighted vision. ‘ How disheart- 
ening!” some will say. Let us rather say “ How glorious is such 
toil, how worthy of emulation!” It will be perceived that good pro- 
fessors are not as “ plentiful as blackberries.” 

Now, if such a professor be lacking, rather than select for the pro- 
fessorship one inferior in these high requirements, though he speak 
ever so glibly his French vernacular, or utter ever so profoundly his 
German gutturals, I should rather call upon a thorough and well- 
trained native scholar, who has made his studies abroad and has 
lived long enough in foreign countries to become tolerably familiar 
with the genius of languages. Nor are such plentiful either. We 
thus see our range of selection extremely limited ; the whole host of 
boarding-school masters must be counted out. 

There occurs to me but one plan to become gradually independent 
in this respect. Let a fund be raised in each one of our great institu- 
tions of learning, to support the highest graduate in the school of 
modern languages for four years abroad; there to enter upon a 
thorough study of the philosophy and literature of modern languages, 
at some German university, which country, indisputably, would offer 
the best facilities. Apart from the fact that he acquires at the very 
fountain-head one of the most complete and richest of all modern 
languages, a language which will be to him a basis whereupon to 
build all of its Germanic sister-tongues, he will likewise have the 
opportunity to devote the vacations, making one of four years, to the 
study of French among the French themselves. Upon that tongue 
he may build his knowledge of the Romance tongues. Thus well 
prepared, our graduate would enter upon a tutorship of four years at 
his Alma Mater, and in his twenty-eighth year he would with honor 
fill a chair in the school of modern languages. Only thus, I conceive, 
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may we gradually supply the want of first-class professors: a matter 
to be desired by any nation, both for the advancement of its own 
learning and a just gratification of pride. 

There are many other points which space forbids me to touch 
upon: the course and systems of technical and philosophical studies ; 
their extents and limits at college ; the relative scientific and practical 
importance of modern tongues to us, and what is desirable in the 
matter of text-books, to which I may be permitted to recur in the 
future. I cannot close, however, without paying a tribute of respect 
and admiration to two Americans, both Southerners, whose intimate 
acquaintance it was my high privilege to enjoy. Dr. Robert W. 
Barnwell, who died in Virginia in 1863, the ministering angel of the 
South Carolina hospitals in the field and in Richmond, was the 
gentlest and purest of German scholars, fired, at Gottingen, with ad- 
miration for that great tongue and literature which I maintain must 
be in the breast of a foreign student for our own if he will lead us to 
value his ; and Colonel Charles Courtenay Tew, the first graduate of 
the South Carolina Military College at Charleston, who admired the 
French and their language as much as he was eminent for the elegance 
of his diction and the purity of his pronunciation. He too fell in his 
country’s cause, at the head of the gallant Second North Carolina 
State troops on the bloody field of Sharpsburg. May the green turf 
rest lightly upon their unknown and unsung graves ! 

F. S. 








MY FIRST CHRISTMAS IN CALIFORNIA. 





INNER was over, the table had been cleared, a nice fire was 

gleaming in the grate, the lights were burning brightly, and 
wife and I with our three little ones were enjoying the “children’s 
hour,” when the second child, a little girl with blue eyes and rosy 
cheeks, suddenly exclaimed, “ Papa, tell us a story!” 

“Yes! yes!” chimed in the elder, a boy of eight. “ Papa, tell us 
about when you first went to California, and about the Indians and 
the bears.” 

“No, Papa,” said the youngest, “tell us about ‘Tissum’”— this 
was his vernacular for Christmas —“ and ’bout Santy Claus and the 
little sled.” 

“Well, well,” said Papa, “I will give you a story about my first 
Christmas in California. I was not much more than a boy when I 
first landed in California. We had had a long voyage around Cape 
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Horn, and in the spring of ’50, more than twenty years ago, with 
some companions, landed at Clark’s Point. The shore-line is all 
covered with houses now, storehouses and wharves and six or seven 
blocks are built beyond where it then was the beach ; and even now 
they are getting the cargo from an old ship, the JViantic, which is six 
blocks from the bay, but was then lying near the beach. Afterwards 
a house was built upon it as a foundation, known as the Niantic 
Hotel, and only a few days ago I read in the papers that the owners 
were tearing the old hulk to pieces, and were getting some of the old 
freight which was in her hold twenty-two years ago when she was 
beached. The Point too is covered with houses and streets. It was 
then a muddy and slippery place, and I came very near losing a shoe 
in the mud coming up that day. I afterwards saw a man dug out of 
the mud just in front of where Wells & Fargo’s large banking-house 
now stands in California street, though now some of the largest houses 
in the city are built far below it towards the bay. San Francisco was 
a very busy place then; not so large as now, but quite as busy. It 
was a costly place to live in; so after spending a few days in the city, 
most of the time on Long Wharf, seeing the countrymen of all nations 
in their different costumes, hearing languages enough in one day to 
forcibly remind me of Babel, and finding my money by degrees growing 
very much less, I joined a company of five others who were about 
starting for the mines, and with them started for Sacramento. The 
boat was crowded with men of every description. Almost every one 
had on a slouched hat, and was dressed in a gray or red flannel shirt, 
large heavy boots drawn over thick trousers, and more than half of 
them had a pistol swung at one side and a bowie-knife at the other, 
while many had in addition a heavy knife stuck in the right boot. 
There were tables on the boat on which were great piles of money — 
mostly “slugs” as they were then called, or fifty-dollar gold pieces — 
and around these tables were crowds of men, betting, drinking, and 
swearing, and the noise and confusion were enough to make one crazy. 
I had never seen any gambling before, though I had heard of it often, 
and the first intelligence that had met me on my arrival there was of 
an old school-chum, who had reached California before me and had 
been shot in a gambling saloon. The tales I had heard and the sad 
fate of my friend had not impressed me very favorably with the vice ; 
but go where I might, I saw it and its votaries. The lower room or 
saloon where it was carried on most extensively was the most com- 
fortable, so after awhile I stood near a table and watched the gamblers 
and the game. It was the first time in my life I had been so forcibly 
struck by the expression of the face. There every passion was so 
plainly depicted, that no one who was not actually engaged in the 
game could fail to be struck with it. Greed, disappointment, anxiety, 
distorted the faces of the betters, while cool decision might be read 
in those of the bankers. Sometimes large sums of money were lost, 
and the loser with white face would mumble a hoarse curse and try 
again. Sometimes one of the bystanders would win largely, and this 
would stimulate others, and the clink of money eagerly thrown on the 
table would be heard above all other noise around. Sometimes a 
very large sum of money would be placed on a card on the table, then 
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a stillness would creep over the whole boat ; the sound of the dealer’s 
voice would be hushed, the bystanders would almost cease to breathe, 
until a card would be drawn and the pile be doubled or drawn to the 
bank. The night to a very late hour was passed in watching the 
game. 

“At length the boat reached Sacramento. The wharf was piled 
with bags and boxes, and lights flying about through the darkness 
revealed the streets lined with wagons and teams of every descrip- 
tion. Stages too were dashing through the streets, the drivers crying 
out the names of the principal mining towns, thus getting passengers 
for those places, which had sprung up all over the mountains, in 
which were living the merchants who supplied the miners with pro- 
visions and clothes. 

“The first thing our company of six thought of was to seek some 
place to sleep. One of our party met a friend who had been a promi- 
nent lawyer at home, but was keeping a lodging-house here ; and we 
all went to his house to be fed and find sleeping accommodations. 
After eating a meal consisting of musty bacon, some hard crackers, 
and a nondescript cup of coffee, we were ushered into our sleeping 
apartments—a long room, the floor covered with straw, a few 
blankets here and there over it, from which would start up a sleeper, 
awakened by our entrance. We had asked for rooms when we ar- 
rived, and so were conducted through this large room to another at 
the end, and separated from it by a fold of canvas. Here were 
ranged one above another three bunks, on each of which was a straw 
mattress, and a couple of pairs of blankets. Three of us remained 
in this room for the night, while the other three were shown a similar 
room. We all went to bed, but not tosleep. In the morning we paid 
five dollars each for our supper and lodging, our host pronouncing it 
very cheap, and a great favor for the sake of his old townsman. 

What were we to do next? was the question debated on the levee 
that morning. We had determined to try mining, for a time at least, 
but the question was, To what point we should direct our steps? It 
was decided by a letter one of the party received from Georgetown, 
in El Dorado county, only a few miles from Coloma, where gold was 
first discovered. Oregon Gulch had been thoroughly prospected ; 
its yield was enormous. Visions of untold wealth began to glisten 
before our eyes. The sands were full of gold; the bed-rock was 
covered (so the letter stated) with great nuggets of the yellow metal. 
A few months’ work, and each of us could go home rich enough to be 
a prince. 

“The next morning saw each of us on a good stout mule, each with 
another mule packed with blankets, provisions, and camping utensils 
of all kinds. We rode several miles that day over a beautiful plain. 
We were astonished to find the plains covered with apple trees; but 
a close inspection soon showed us that they were merely the scrub 
oak, which even yet are often taken for apple orchards. In the even- 
ing we camped and began to prepare for our evening meal — but who 
was to cook? We were in dismay; it was a question propounded 
for the first time to our minds. The fire was made, the utensils 
ready, the mules all staked out as we had been directed to do, and the 
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edibles waiting an attack, but who would cook them? From the 
force of circumstances we have all become good cooks since then, but 
then — Well, we went to work, and at a late hour we commenced 
eating. Hunger makes a good sauce ; but it was well we were all so 
jolly, or I don’t know what would have been the result. A few mis- 
takes had been committed, it is true: the bread had no salt in it, 
saleratus was the prominent feature in its taste ; the coffee was bitter, 
and suggested the thought that the salt had found its way into the 
coffee-pot instead of the bread ; the beans had boiled at least half an 
hour, but they tried our teeth sadly, andeas they were tasteless, we 
concluded to give them up in despair. We unrolled our blankets 
(did not wash up our dishes), and sank into an uneasy slumber. We 
forgot to keep up our fire. The morning came, and so had the rain. 


Our matches were all wet. We tried to get up a fire Indian fashion, | 


by rubbing two sticks together, but concluded after many trials the 
Indians had more perseverance than we. All our watches had run 
down. The powder was not dry enough to load our guns with ; and 
breakfastless, we were forced to resume our journey after securing, as 
we thought, our equipage on our mules, and covering each with an 
. India-rubber blanket. It was wonderful what a tendency our things 
had to get on the sides of our mules. Our saddles too had the same 
tendency, and much to our surprise we found ourselves slipping down 
on one side in spite of every effort to preserve our equilibrium. The 
Spanish pack-saddles we voted a nuisance, though we could not get 
along either with or without them. 

“On, on we went, seeing not a soul except in the stage which 
thundered past us, the passengers in which laughed heartily at our 
quandary. We had now begun to ascend the foot-hills of the Sierra 
Nevada, whose white tops covered with snow had caught our atten- 
tion long before. We now began to mount its sides — supperless the 
night before, to-day breakfastless and dinnerless, yet with plenty of 
provisions. The shades of evening were falling very fast. We had 
wearied ourselves in vain trying to keep our pack-saddles straight. 
Three of the mules were crawling along, with that which should have 
been on their backs directly below; they had wearied themselves 
out kicking. Fortunately we had long lariats attached to them, and 
when one became refractory we tied him to a tree and let him kick it 
out. It was the happiest moment of our lives as we made a turn in 
the road and saw a frame shanty and the welcome sight of smoke 
issuing from the chimney. We raised a feeble shout and rushed 
toward the house. It was a mining cabin. The inmates received us 
kindly and made us sit by the fire and dry our clothes while they 
unpacked our mules and cooked a supper for us. How delicious was 
that meal of slapjacks, beans and bacon! We watched the cook 
turn his cakes with open-eyed admiration, and when we had eaten 
enough to have satisfied three times our number, we laid our blankets 
on the floor and went to sleep. 

“The rain ceased during the night. The morning was beautiful, 
the air sweet and balmy. Our kind hosts showed us how to use our 
pack-saddles, gave us a good breakfast, and, leaving with them pro- 
visions enough to last them a couple of weeks, we started again for 
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our destination. Georgetown was reached. Oregon Gulch was paying 
splendidly, but from one end to the other was occupied by miners, 
We sold our mules, built a cabin near a place called Dry Creek, which 
we prospected and found some gold, and began to prepare for work 
in earnest. 

“The rain ceased ; the spring gradually became summer ; the water 
gradually left our diggings, and before we had stripped a piece of 
ground large enough to begin to work on, we found we were on dry 
diggings and would have to wait until winter to work it. Summer 
passed by ; with the approgch of fall we began to look for rain. We 
had bought a goodly supply of pork, beans, flour, sugar, coffee, with 
the proceeds of our mules. We had learned the mysteries of bread- 
making ; we had found out it takes time to boil beans; we even 
knew how to cook fried potatoes and to make gravy. Our provisions 
had taken all our money, and we were hoping for speedy rains that 
we might work the mine. The sun would shine ; the rain would not 
come. Occasionally we would pick up a little nugget in the dry dirt, 
which kept up our hopes ; but when Christmas-time approached our 
whole stock of money was contained in a buckskin purse. It weighed 
two ounces — thirty-two dollars. 

“When we started we felt confident by Christmas we would return 
home, and with such an‘abundance of ‘dust’ that our future lives 
would need no more toil. The day before Christmas came. We had 
grown weary waiting, watching, doing nothing ; and as the Christmas 
time drew near, thoughts of home and the loved ones there, the fes- 
tivities of the season, the happy greetings, and the pleasant reas- 
semblings of olden times, rose vividly before us. Who that has not 
been placed as we were can know anything of our feelings? The 
day before Christmas, and not one hope realised! 

“In the morning we had a consultation as to how to spend the next 
day. Alas! we had all fallen into some of the vices of the land. 
Our first thought was egg-nog. Just over the hill from us was a small 
ranch. The happy owner of it had a few chickens, a sow with some 
small pigs, a cow from which we once had a quart of milk. Eggs and 
milk we could get from him; sugar we had. We despatched one of 
our number to Georgetown for brandy and rum ; eight dollars a bottle 
—that took one ounce. Eggs one dollar each ; we bought eight, and 
another half-ounce was gone. Milk four dollars a bottle ; two bottles, 
and our money was gone. Where were we to get meat? We hunted 
nearly all day, but the rabbits, the squirrels, the quail, like larger 
game, must have known we were in search of them, for they failed to 
appear. We returned to find each had met with the same ‘luck,’ and 
were discouraged and disconsolate. I was sitting at the door of the 
cabin, rifle — hair-trigger — across my knee, two of my companions 
talking of the dismal hopes for the morrow’s dinner. They heard a 
noise in some adjoining bushes, and presently out ran a little porker. 
‘I wish we had Aim,’ said one. I raised my rifle, took a good aim, 
and without thinking of what I was doing touched the trigger. In an 
instant all was over. 

“We looked at each other aghast. Pork, especially young pork, 
was fork in those days, and we had not a cent to pay for this little 
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eight-weeker. What was to be done? We went up to the little pig ; 
his flesh looked white and tender. We thought it a pity he should be 
thrown away; but the owner —he would be. after that pig. I pro- 
tested that I was innocent of any intention to kill the pig, but they 
looked incredulous. If my own friends could not be convinced, how 
could I expect to convince the owner? It was with a sad, sad heart 
I saw my companions take the porker away. They cleaned it; the 
hair was buried. The pig was hidden away until next morning. My 
conscience, I frankly admit, troubled me much, and this Christmas 
was the most unpleasant day of my life. The next morning the egg: 
nog was made and set aside for after dinner. The pig was stuffed 
with potatoes and onions and bread, and put in a large Dutch oven 
to bake. The odor that occasionally broke from that oven was de- 
licious. It went to my heart, and I snuffed new life and some enjoy- 
ment in with the delicious odor of the baking pig. I have grown 
hungry reading Charles Lamb’s description of roast pig ; Lamb would 
more than have immortalised himself in description had he been 
there. 

“We were all standing outside the door talking and waiting for the 
final summons to dinner, when a voice smote on our ears like the 
trump of fate. It was that of the owner of the pig. ‘ Boys,’ he said, 
‘have you seen anything of a stray pig about here?’ I had started 
at the first sound of his voice, and for the first time in my life felt 
ashamed to look a man in the face. I entered the cabin: I did not 
know what reply the others made, but in California no one stands on 
ceremony in entering a miner’s cabin when its inmates are at home, 
and soon Mr. A-——, the owner of the pig, came in and sat down by 
the fire. He leaned forward after taking his seat almost directly 
over the oven. It seemed as though the flavor of the pig infected 


‘the air. We tried in every way to draw his attention out of doors. 


It was of no avail; he seemed to know the pig was there, and was 
determined to have it out or let it burn up. We were all on nettles, 
but in our desperation were silent, settling it there that our dinner was 
burned up. But no! he arose at length, bade us good-bye, and 
started in a further search for his pig. We rushed to the oven, 
opened it, a stream of savory odor greeted us, and in a moment the 
pig was on the table. The song and the jest and the egg-nog went 
round. ‘The dinner ended at a late hour; the bones were buried 
carefully, and our first Christmas in California passed away. 

“A few months afterwards we left those diggings. I had carefully 
hoarded my little gains at mining, and on the morning of my departure 
went to Mr. A ’sranch. Some of that same litter were running 
around, and I inquired their price. ‘Forty dollars.’ I put the 
amount in Mrs. A ’s hands, and started away. Mr. A seemed 
to comprehend the situation. He gave a comprehensive grunt, and 
we shook hands. 

“Twenty-two years have passed away. Those six are all still living: 
some have become bald, others gray-headed, elderly men: some have 
risen at the bar ; one is a preacher ; one is a prominent candidate for 
the Senate from a neighboring State of California; but I never 
meet any of them but they smile incredulously if I attempt to say I 
had no intention to kill that pig.” 

46 
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The little boy had listened very attentively, and when Papa finished 
his Christmas story, he thought a moment, and raising his head, 
seriously asked, “ But, Papa, didn’t you really though after all?” 

“ Didn’t I what?” 

“‘Didn’t you intend to kill that pig?” 

Papa feels serious. The circumstances seem all against him, but 
he shakes his head and says, “ My boy, it should teach you not only 
not to do wrong, but even to shun the appearance of evil.” 

B. R. 





LETTERS FROM ANCIENT ROME. 


IV. 
Bal&é, 
The 5th day before the Kalends of July. 


Y DEAR MILO:—You see I have changed my base. I 

left Roma on the 5th of June, which these folks call the 
Nones. They have a most complicated system of counting days of. 
the month, so that to ascertain where we are in the march of time is 
often quite a sum in arithmetic. ‘The first day is the Kalendz ; the 
5th the None, and the 13th the Idus — except in the months of March, 
May, July and October, when the Nones and Ides fall two days later — 
and the intermediate days are counted so many days defore these, as 
tthe case may be. For instance, the date of this letter as above is 


"the 27th of June, and the anniversary of our National Independence 
~occurs on the 4th day before the Nones of July. This is very con- 


fusing, and invariably gets me into a mental entanglement. 
Before leaving Roma I went one day to the public library in the 


‘temple of Apollo, intending to spend a quiet morning with the “old 
.authors,” you know. This building is of white marble, and is quite 


imposing. ‘The interior corresponds in finish to most of the houses 
here — no carpets on the floor, no curtains at the windows, no com- 
fortable lounges ; but a marble pavement, a few stone benches, some 
very stiffbacked statues, and some no-backed chairs. A tier of 
shelves contain the books, which are in rolls or leaves, some of 
parchment, most of bark, and all in manuscript. The names are 
upon tags attached to the rolls. 

There is a file of daily newspapers in the library — long sheets of 
bark-paper, whereon are written notices of marriages, games, fires, and 


“various items of news both local and foreign. It is, and is intended 
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to be, simply a diary. The editor is one of the secretaries of the 
government, and the publishers are his, clerks, who transcribe them, 
post them at the street-corners, and send copies to subscribers in the 
provinces. 

I was looking over this file of papers when I happened to see 
passing in the street a solemn procession headed by the high-priest ; 
after him came a closely covered litter. With a curiosity determined 
to be gratified I joined them, and followed to what is called the 
Colline Gate. Here under a mound of earth had been dug a little 
cell with steps leading into it, and within had been placed a bed, a 
lamp, and some provisions. When the procession stopped, the bearers 
opened the litter and took from it a veiled woman. The priest, 
with a silent invocation, placed her upon the steps, which when she 
had descended, were removed. With death-like solemnity the cell 
was covered with earth and levelled with the mound; and the awe- 
struck spectators retired as they came. I was so horrified at the 
sight that I hardly found my way home. Lucius says that the woman 
was a priestess of Vesta, who was buried alive for having violated her 
vow of chastity. 

‘The priestesses, or Vestal Virgins, are six in number. They are 
chosen from the very best families of the city, and when the lists are 
made out from which the selections are to be made, no entreaties for 
exemption can avail. The vacancy caused by that awful event was 
filled by the choice of a little sister of Aimilius Lepidus whose mar- 
riage I wrote you of —and I remember seeing the pretty child at the 
wedding. She is only ten years old, and must serve in the temple for 
thirty years, after which she may marry if she pleases, and can find 
anybody to have her. 

A recent visit to the temple of Vesta, if my memory serves me 
tightly, disclosed nothing but a circular room, with an altar in the 
middle and a statue of Minerva. The fire upon the altar is kept con- 
tinually burning, and it is the duty of the virgins among other things 
to keep it alive. If they should neglect this the penalty is death ; 
though once a year it is renewed by fire from the sun’s rays. The 
statue, the Palladium, fell from heaven, and it is thought upon its 
safe-keeping depends the very existence of Roma. 

When my arrangements for leaving the city had been completed, 
my friend and entertainer, Lucius, went with me to the Capuan gate, 
where I expected to find A°milius’ carriage waiting to take me to his 
villa. I had been invited to visit him at this villa, whither he had 
gone some weeks before. Taking leave of Lucius, who embraced me 
and kissed me upon the cheek, cordially inviting me to return at some 
future day and repeat my visit, I entrusted myself and my bundle of 
clothes to the tender mercies of the Lar Vialis, the genius of the 
road. 

The rheda was a light four-wheeled carriage handsomely orna- 
mented and cushioned —a vast improvement upon the dump-cart that 
brought me from Ostia. I found the driver to be a sharp-witted 
fellow, whose parents had been brought captive from one of the 
Grecian isles and sold into slavery. He is himself very much trusted 
by AEmilius, who has promised him his freedom. On the way he enter- 
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tained me with stories illustrative of the superstitions of the Italians ; 
and of their truth he was clearly convinced. He declared that he 
once knew a man who at certain periods became a wolf, ravaging the 
flocks and doing great damage. He had also known a man to have 
been touched by the s¢rige, or witches, in consequence of which his 
body turned perfectly blue. His courage was considerably shaken by 
a crow’s flying ahead of us for a little distance ; and even proposed 
to me to turn back and wait till next day, saying that it was a very 
unlucky omen... 

The road was the Appian way, along which I had come once before 
to the funeral of Rufinus. I wrote you how it is lined with tombs for 
miles from the city. As we sped along the paved road, for the horses 
not being hired were put to their best speed, the noise and clamor of 
the city became a buzz, then a hum, and finally ceased to be heard. 
We met a great many people: farmers with carts or mules laden with 
country produce ; travellers on foot and horseback; senators and 
knights in elegant carriages, and beggars without number. These 
last fairly besieged me, until as soon as a crowd of them appeared 
ahead, we would drive at full speed, and when opposite the vagabonds 
throw some coins amongst them. While they scrambled for the 
money we got so far ahead that they couldn’t catch up. 

The aqueduct follows the general direction of this road, and is in 
some places a hundred feet high. It is built upon pillars, and crosses 
rivers, meadows and mountains entirely regardless of consequences. 
By means of this and several others, the city of Roma is supplied 
with water. 

About fifteen miles from Roma we came to a village where Glyphus 
unharnessed his horses and ordered at an inn something to eat. The 
obsequious Boniface set before me some boiled beans, asparagus, eggs, 
bread, a roast duck and wine, which, though the preparation was none 
of the best, served to allay my rising hunger for the while. 

By sundown we had made forty-three miles by the milestones, though 
I don’t think it would be more than thirty-five in our country, and 
reached Forum Appii. “This town aspires to a market-place and a 
court-house ; if its aspirations extend any farther, there are no proofs 
of them. The alternative was offered me of staying all night here or 
continuing my journey on the canal, which, be it known, is an indif- 
ferently-cut ditch, extending from this place through a marsh a distance 
of seventeen miles. With visions of moonlight excursions of past days, 
I chose the canal route. But on going down to the boat I found a 
crowd of passengers, a rickety old craft, a still more rickety old mule, 
an insolent boatman, who was both captain and crew; so I deter- 
mined at the last moment to abandon my dreams of pleasant sailing, 
and accept the accommodations offered at the inn. These I assure 
you were none of the best. A large per cent. of dirt pervaded the 
whole establishment, rooms, landlady, servants and food ; the water 
tasted as if it had absorbed all the noisome gases in the Pontine 
Marshes. ‘The “crews” of the boats from below drank the villainous 
wine, passed through several degrees of intoxication, chattered, sang, 
yelled, and finally did what I had ceased to hope —fell asleep. The 
frogs croaked, insects buzzed and bit, and the many smells of the 
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place combined to make the night one never to be forgotten. The 
truth of the maxim, however, that all things have an end, was reés- 
tablished on this occasion, and at an early hour on the morrow we 
vere upon the road. 

There were rumors of robbers through the marshes, but we went 
along unmolested to the Grove of Feronia, the terminus of the 
canal. Here we overfook the passengers by the last night’s boat. 
It seems that as soon as they were all soundly asleep the boatman 
stopped his barge, turned out his mule to graze, and turned in himself 
to take a nap. When day broke the travellers found themselves 
pretty near where they started from; all hands then disembarked to 
catch the mule, which had strayed off. The boat-load of impatient, 
quarrelling men landed with impressions of the night as lasting as 
mine, 

The next night I rested well at Formiz, and found in the morning 
a saddle-mule which had been sent forward to meet me. ‘The change 
was very grateful from the springless, cramped carriage, rumbling and 
jolting over the paved roads, to an easy-riding, spirited mule ; but I 
was glad enough to be at the villa, for the saddle had no stirrups, a 
deficiency which can only be appreciated by one who has ridden forty 
miles in a day with his legs dangling about without visible means of 
support. 

Arriving at the villa, A2milius, making anxious inquiries after my 
health, the incidents of the journey and the accommodations along 
the road, extended me a cordial welcome. His fair lady presided 
over the household with grace and dignity, and they both during my 
whole visit were untiring in their efforts to make me enjoy myself. 
The house is a fac-simile of their city home in all its arrangements, 
but the finishing is in different style, though of equal elegance. 

On the next morning milius took me over his farm. Passing 
through the garden, all aglow with roses and swarming with wild 
beasts (evergreens trimmed to these shapes), he brought me to the 
farm-house. ‘The yard was full of cattle waiting to be driven to the 
pastures, sleek cows, sheep and goats; fat pigs, ducks, geese, pea- 
cocks, guinea-hens, pigeons and flamingoes swarming around huge 
shallow water-troughs. Great stacks of hay, rooms filled with wheat 
and rye, and cells of wine and oil were seen, enough remaining from 
the winter’s use to last another year. ‘The olive-grove and orchards 
of peaches, pears, apricots, walnuts and apples promised an abundant 
yield. On the southern side of the hill spread the vineyard ; at its 
foot were growing” asparagus, beans, mallows, onions and kale. From 
the summit I could see the fields of barley and hemp, the laborers 
with their sickles reaping the ripe wheat, and meadows yielding two 
crops of hay. In a field on the left they were ploughing with oxen, 
and hauling manure in carts with wheels of solid plates of wood. 
The farm is very productive ; it is well situated in the fertile valley of 
the Vulturnus, and with plenty of means and labor it could not fail 
to be so. 

ZEmilius has four hundred slaves or more, three hundred of whom 
work upon his farm. ‘The country slaves, however, differ from those 
in the city, in that they are attached to the land and inseparable from 
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it; if the land is sold, they go with it. They are divided into squads 
of ten with a foreman to each, and each conceivable service is assigned 
tooneman. For instance, the duty of one squad is to keep the house 
clean: one is a scourer, another a sweeper, one a duster, etc. In 
the dining-room one is a carver, one an arranger of dishes, another a 
cup-bearer. In Roma the tradesmen are all slaves (with an occasional 
foreign exception), who are either furnished capital to trade upon for 
their masters, or hire themselves at a certain price and pocket the 
surplus. In strict law though their pockets are their masters’ pockets, 
but through the latter’s indulgence many of them grow very rich. 

The value of a slave depends upon his accomplishments. <A hand- 
some young valet, a learned physician or a skilful scribe would 
command three hundred and fifty dollars, while common laborers 
hardly bring fifteen dollars a head. If these prices seem to you very 
low, you must remember that although money is plentiful, slaves are 
quite as much so. At the market in Roma they are put upon a stand, 
with their feet chalked, stripped and trotted around to show their 
gaits, very much as at a horse-fair. 

Although Zmilius is of senatorial rank and entitled to a seat in 
the national councils, he devotes himself to the cultivation of his 
farm, as do many other gentlemen; for farming, the law, and the 
army are the only professions in whose ranks the nobility are found. 
He ought to be a happy man. Wealthy, noble, courteous, having a 
a sweet wife and no poor kin, what more could he desire! 

As for this place, I can’t say much of it that is good. It is a pretty 
enough town, with the hills on one side and the bay on the other. It 
is filled with pleasure-seekers from Roma, to whose luxuriousness it 
owes its very existence. To their tastes it offers games, baths, shows 
and pleasures of a most licentious nature. Gambling is carried to an 
excess ; not with cards though, but with dice, backgammon, “even 
or odd,” and a game resembling chess. The baths are very luxurious 
and are universally frequented. Some of the more effeminate bathers 
visit them seven times a day, and often spend the intervals eating and 
drinking in the building. I have taken a room just over the baths, 
several of which are to let, and am_heartily tired of the continued 
splashing and shouting beneath me. 

There is a galley in the bay loading for Syracuse, and I’ve half a 
mind to go on board; but I am getting very homesick, and may 
suddenly determine to go that way. Don’t be surprised to see me 
any day, nor to hear from me at Athens, whither I may travel. It is 
only about five hundred miles from here, a dist@nce which, if the 
winds were favorable and the ship holds together (which it don’t 

promise from appearances), I might accomplish in three months. 
Yours very truly, 


Via LonGa. 

















A HANDFUL OF LEGENDS. 


N the July No. of this magazine we gave several variations of 

the myth of the Wild Huntsman. There is, however, one rather 

grotesque form embalmed in an old Moravian legend, which runs as 
follows :— 

In the times when the old gods (that is, Swantowit, Perun, Jutro 
Bog, and the rest of the old Slavonian Pantheon, we suppose) still 
ruled in Moravia, there dwelt on the March a maiden of rare beauty, 
called Czekanka, the daughter of Batir. Now when her father died, 
he left her not only his castle and possessions, but also his mystic 
knowledge of plants and metals and their hidden energies, which gave 
her power over the elementary spirits. Among the wooers whom the 
fame of Czekanka’s beauty drew to her castle, was a potent magician 
named Kotaucz. Kotaucz, however, came too late; the maiden’s 
heart was already fixed on the youthful hero Wrawenez, [we are sorry 
these personages have not names falling more nearly within the possi- 
bilities of human speech ; but they are none of our making] and the 
magician received an abrupt rejection, which filled his breast with 
rage and a thirst for vengeance. Ina fury he sprang upon his horse, 
and breathing curses and threats dark and dire, hurried back to his 
cavern. Here he set up his magic mirror, and muttered over it strange 
and potent charms, until it showed him the image of his favored rival. 

In the course of time the anniversary of Batir’s death came round. 
He had charged his daughter, on his deathbed, to pass this day in 
solitary seclusion, and even to send all her servants away from the 
castle, that none might intrude on her meditations. So she fulfilled 
her father’s wish, and even sent away her lover, who was then a guest 
at the castle. When the day of mourning was over, all returned, 
except the one she most desired ; who neither came nor sent her a 
messenger. Filled with apprehension, she consulted her magic 
mirror, and in it she saw Kotaucz spring from an ambush upon her 
lover, and by a treacherous blow lay him bleeding upon the turf. 
Horror-stricken, her gaze remained rivetted to the mirror, and she 
saw the magician take up the body and bury it in an ant-hill. With 
a cry of anguish she rushed from the castle, and flew rather than ran, 
over rocks and chasms, until she reached the lonely gorge where her 
lover’s body lay. Here she sank upon the ground, embraced the 
hillock which contained all that was dear to her, and calling upon 
Perun, the god of thunder, to avenge the cruel deed upon the traitor, 
she thrust a dagger into her breast. 

Her cry for vengeance was heard. An irresistible force drove the 
magician back to the scene of his crime, and there he saw Czekanka 
lying dead. Maddened by the sight he drew near the: body, but it 
had vanished, and in its place was a blue flower, never seen before, 
which still bears the name of Czekanka. (This is the wild chicory, 
solsequium sylvestre.) 
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He tore the flower from its stalk and scattered its petals over the 
ant-hill, when they turned red and began to bleed. The earth quaked, 
the hill rose up, and out of it came a legion of monstrous ants, large 
as horses, at the sight of which the terrified magician took to flight. 
But the giant ants, clattering their mandibles, gave chase. From the 
earth came a host of hideous monsters of indescribable form, with 
stings and fangs and nippers and jagged horns, and hooked claws, 
and long lasso-like tentacles, and unheard-of instruments to catch, 
hold, pierce, lacerate or mangle, —and joined in the hunt. Terror 
gave wings to the murderer’s flight, and he sprang up the steep cliffs, 
bounded over the ravines, and flew across the plains faster than the 
hunted stag ; but close after him, running, leaping, flying, with clapping 
of jaws and rattle of bony armor, and clank of horny wing, came the 
pursuing host, always about to seize, but never quite seizing him. 

Across mountain-ranges, across deserts, the chase went, until the 
magician was worn away to a skeleton, and had become as ghastly to 
look at as even his horrible pursuers. At last he reached the edge 
of an abyss. In despair he sprang into it, saying as he did so a word 
of power that hurled the mountain in above him, and the phantom 
chase ended. The place of his burial is unknown ; but the mountain 
where he used to live still bears his name. 

Now for another legend of a different kind. 

The traveller who has rambled in the beautiful country around 
Vienna, can not have failed to remark on the slope of the Wienerberg 
an ornamental Gothic cross. The Viennese call this der Spinnerin 
Kreuz, “the spinner’s cross” ; and a story goes that a poor pious 
woman used to sit here and spin, until she had earned by her spinning 
the money to build this cross. Local antiquaries however say that 
the proper name is “ Spiner’s cross,” and tell this legend about it :— 

In olden times the place where malefactors were executed was on 
the Wienerberg, not far from where this cross stands. One day a 
thief was being led to the gallows, and foremost among the crowd that 
followed to witress the spectacle was a hard-hearted miller named 
Spiner. As the wretch stood upon the ladder, and the rope was 
placed around his neck, he heard this Spiner say to a neighbor, “I 
should like to know how he feels now.” Ina moment he cried out, 
“Wait! I have something to confess: I have an accomplice.” The 
hangman paused, and the provost asked, “Who is he?” “There 
stands the man!” said the thief, pointing out Spiner, who was instantly 
seized and pinioned. 

The execution was postponed, the miller thrown into a dungeon to 
await the result of an examination. The thief persisted in his charge 
that this Spiner had been an abettor and accomplice of his misdeeds ; 
and as justice, or what passed for it, was short.and stern in those 
days, Spiner was condemned to be hung with his accuser. Side by 
side they stood upon the ladder, when the thief cried, “ Stop! I have 
something more to confess.” ‘The crowd waited in breathless expec- 
tation. Turning to the unhappy miller who stood trembling and half- 
dead, the thief said, “Do you know now how a man feels on the 
gallows with the rope round his neck?” Then he said to the people, 
“This man is innocent. I charged him falsely to punish him for his 
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hard-heartedness, because instead of pitying me he was only curious 
to know how I felt. Now his curiosity is satisfied.” 

The miller was set free; and in commemoration of the event he 
built the cross, which for a long time bore his name. 

The old legends are full of accounts of submerged towns and 
villages. Here follows one, from a South-German source, which 
belongs to the numerous traditions founded upon illusory etymologies, 
and attempting to explain the origin of races or families. A well- 
known instance is that of the Myrmidons. 

Beside the little river Elz lies the pretty valley called the Sucken- 
thal. In old times there were rich mines worked in it, and it was 
inhabited by a numerous population. Everywhere, above and below 
the earth, a busy industry was kept up, and the cottages of the miners 
and forgemen clustered like a little city around the church which 
stood on a small hill. 

Not far off was a stately castle called the Engelsburg, in which the 
mistress and lady of the whole fair domain lived in luxury and splen- 
dor. She was.kind and liberal to her people, and these lived so 
happily and fared so well that the place was called Paradise. 

But in their enjoyment of earthly pleasures they began to despise 
heavenly things, and a heavy punishment awaited them. 

One bright sunshiny Sunday in May, as the fields were swarming 
with merry-makers, and their songs and laughter resounded from the 
hills, a priest came by, bearing the Holy Sacrament to a dying man, 
and before him went the sacristan, ringing his little bell. As they 
had to pass through the throngs of revellers, the sacristan besought 
them to cease their unhallowed mirth, at least until the sacred rite was 
over ; but he was mocked and laughed at, and the lady of the castle, 
who witnessed the scene, encouraged their impiety. 

On the same day a good old peasant was lying sick in his cottage 
in the valley, with his youngest son waiting on him. On a sudden a 
mysterious uneasiness, a strange presentiment of coming evil seized 
upon the old man. He sent out his son to look at the weather. The 
boy returned with the report that it was the brightest sunshine, and 
not a cloud to be seen. The old man’s uneasiness increased, and he 
sent out the boy again, who returned with the report that the weather 
was still fine, and the sky clear, with the exception of one small 
cloud just over the mountain-top. 

Upon this the old man told his son to make all haste, get together 
their most valuable goods, and carry him and them as quickly as 
possible to the top of the mountain. The youth, who was strong of 
body, at once carried his father to the spot indicated, and hastening 
back, brought off their few valuable chattels. Scarcely had he done this, 
when the sky grew black as midnight, a fearful storm burst over the 
valley, and in a few minutes it was converted intoalake. The stately 
castle and the gay houses of the miners were swept away, and only 
the church and a single cottage near it, inhabited by pious people, 
remained standing above the waters in which all the gay revellers had 
found a grave. pie alec y 

But the innocent infants, in their cradles, floated securely on the 
waste of waters, and when these subsided were found entangled in 
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the twigs of the trees. From these infants, cared for by the people 
of neighboring villages, the present population of the valley is 
descended. As no one knew the names of the children, they were 
all named Dolden (twigs) from the twigs in which the cradles were 
found ; and Dolden is the name borne by all their descendants to this 
day. 

Many legends arose from the skill and exaggerated reputation of 
the physician and chemist Paracelsus. Here is one :— 

While Doctor Paracelsus was pursuing his studies in Innspruck, he 
went walking in the woods one Sunday morning. Suddenly he heard 
himself called by name ; but though the voice seemed near at hand, 
he could see no one. “Who calls me?” he cried. “I,” replied the 
voice. “Set me free from this pine in which I am imprisoned.” 
“Who art thou then?” “Iam one called by an evil name, but un- 
justly, as I will prove to thee if thou wilt release me.” ‘“ And how 
can I do that?” “Look on the right side of the old pine before 
thee, and thou wilt see a round plug with three crosses cut in the 
wood above it. I have been shut in that pine by an exorcist, and can 
not force out the plug.” “What reward wilt thou give me if I deliver 
thee?” “What dost thou ask?” ‘A medicine which will heal all 
diseases, and a tincture that will turn all it touches to gold.”. “TI will 
give them.” “Then will I set thee free, if I can get out the plug.” 

He took his knife from his pocket, and with some difficulty suc- 
ceeded in getting out the plug, then stepped back a pace to see what 
manner of thing would issue, but all he saw was a black spider that 
ran swiftly down the trunk and disappeared in the moss. Suddenly, 
as if he had sprung out of the earth, a tall lean man in a red cloak 
stood before Paracelsus. Breaking a hazel-stick-from a bush, he 
struck a lofty rock by which they were standing, which split asunder, 
showing a dark chasm. ‘Wait here a moment,” said the man. or 
rather evil spirit, and vanished into the chasm. Ina few moments he 
returned, holding in his hands two phials, one yellow and one white, 
and saying, “The yellow contains the tincture, the white the remedy,” 
gave them to Paracelsus. 

This done, he said, “Wilt thou go with me to Innspruck? I am 
going to fetch the exorcist, who little thinks that I am loose again.” 
On hearing this, the Doctor felt sorry for the unlucky exorcist, upon 
whom he had brought this mishap. “Can I save him in any way?” 
he thought. “ But I neither know his name nor where he lives ; and 
if I did, this devil would be there before me.” Suddenly it occurred 
to him to make an attempt on the devil’s vanity. As they passed the 
pine which had been his prison, both stopped to look at it, and Para- 
celsus remarked,—“ That exorcist must be a man of might to pack 
and wedge thée in so small a hole. Of thy own strength I suppose 
thou couldst not possibly have got into it.” “Devils can do many 
things that thou dost not suppose,” said the devil with a sneer, and 
visibly piqued. “As for that rascat of an exorcist, he took an un- 
gentlemanly advantage of me ; but I will pay him for it.” “ But thou 
surely dost not mean to say that thou canst get into that gimlet-hole?”’ 
persisted Paracelsus. “I would give both these phials to see such a 
marvel as that.” ‘Look then,” said the devil, and vanished. In a 
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moment the black spider was seen rnnning up the tree, and vanished 
into the hole ; when Paracelsus, quick as thought, thrust in the plug, 
which he had slily picked up, drove it well home with a stone, and cut 
three new crosses above it. 

The job done, he ran full speed out of the wood. In the bright 
sunlight once more, his courage returned, and he thought he would 
try if the devil had cheated him or not, so picking up a pebble he 
dropped a little of the tincture upon it, when it was changed into a 
lump of purest gold. Satisfied with this experiment, he hastened to a 
hut in the valley where lay a poor chamois-hunter, wofully shattered 
by a fall from a rock, and at the point of death. A drop of the 
remedy upon his tongue, and he was sound in every limb. 

Provided with these two phials, Paracelsus set out on his travels, 
and became the most renowned physician and alchemist in the whole 
world. But the devil still sticks fast in the pine, and has now no 
hope of escaping, as it has been forbidden by law to cut a single tree 
in that forest, which checks the avalanches that would otherwise lay 
waste the valley. 

This story is doubtless of Oriental origin. All our readers will 
remember the Arabian tale of “The Fisherman and the Efreet.” 
The cross, as a Christian symbol, here replaces the seal of Solomon. 

Legends referring to the opening of forbidden doors are plenty. 
Here is a naive one :— 

Once there was a poor wood-cutter, so poor that he could scarcely 
find bread for his wife and little three-year-old daughter. One day 
while he was in the forest a lady appeared to him dressed in’a rich 
robe, with a crown of glittering stars on her head, who said to him, 
“T am Mary. Thou art in sore need ; give me thy child, and I will 
take care of it.” 

The wood-cutter obeyed, brought his little daughter and gave it to 
Mary, who took it with her to heaven. Here she had a pleasant 
time: all her clothes were of gold, and the little angels played with 
her. When she was fourteen years old, Mary called her to her, and 
said,— My child, I am going on a journey. Do you keep these 
keys: each of these opens a door. Twelve of the doors you may 
open ; but the thirteenth, to which the little key belongs, you must 
not open.” The child promised obedience. 

When Mary was gone, the child began to open the doors. On 
opening the first, she saw an apostle sitting on a golden throne ina 
splendid hall, and around the hall were the most lovely gardens, into 
which she went, the little angels going with her, and she spent the 
whole day playing in the gardens. 

Every day she opened a new door, and each led intg@®a new and 
splendid palace, with an apostle on a throne, and with beautiful gar- 
dens around, and the little angels always went with her. ™ 

At last there was only the thirteenth door left unopened. She kept 
away from it for a while, but her curiosity was too strong for her, and 
she put the key in the lock. The little angels begged her not to open 
it, but she said she must just peep inside. When she turned the key, 
the angels all ran away, and left her alone. Suddenly the door sprang 
violently open, but what was behind she could not tell, for the whole 
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seemed full of nothing but blinding light. Terrified, she caught hold 
of the door, pulled it to and locked + it, and went to join her playmates, 
whom she found very much frightened. 

She quieted them by saying that she had not opened the door after 
all, and they believed ‘her, because they did not know what a lie was. 
But she could not quiet ‘her own fears, especially when she noticed 
that the tips of her fingers, which had touched the inside of the door 
when she pulled it to, were covered with bright gold which would not 
come off. 

When the Blessed Mary came back, she demanded the keys from 
ig and asked her if she had opened the thirteenth door. She said 

No, but Mary looked at her hand and saw the gold. Then Mary 
said ,—“ You have broken your promise and told me a lie: you can 
stay here no longer.” 

So she threw the girl into a deep sleep, and when she awoke she 
found herself in a desert. Here she suffered much with cold and 
hunger. She lived in a hollow tree, ate wild berries and roots, and 
when her clothes wore out, she had to make herself wrappings of 
leaves and long dry moss. To add to her trouble she found that she 
was dumb. 

One day the king of the country was out hunting, and roused a 
stag of extraordinary size and beauty, but of such swiftness that it 
distanced all the hunters except the king himself and two or three of 
his best mounted followers. ‘They followed the stag for two days, 
and at last the chase brought them into this wilderness, where the 
stag suddenly disappeared. While looking about for it, the king saw 
an object behind some bushes which he was about to shoot at, when 
at that moment a puff of wind blew out a long tress of golden hair. 
So the king went nearer, and finding it to be a young maiden dressed 
in leaves and moss, ordered her to be taken to his palace and cared 
for. 

When the traces of her exposure to the sun and the weather had 
been removed, the maiden was so beautiful that the king fell in love 
with her, and resolved to marry her, although she was dumb, and his 
counsellors warned him that she was probably a witch or wood-goblin. 
Married they were, in spite of all. 

After about a year, the queen presented her husband with a little 
son, at which he was overjoyed. The next night the Blessed Mary 
appeared to the queen in a dream, and said, “Will you confess now 
that you opened the thirteenth door ? If you will not, I will take away 
your babe.” The queen felt that power was given her to speak ; but 
she was stubborn, and said, “I did not.” So Mary took the child 
from her arms and vanished. 

In the morning there was great consternation in the palace: the 
little prince was gone, no one knew where. The old counsellors said 
to the king,—“ Did we not tell you she was a goblin? Now she has 
eaten her own child.” The poor queen could not deny it, for she 
was dumb as before. But the king would not believe it, because he 
loved her so much. 

In course of time another prince was born, and again Mary ap- 
peared as before, but the queen could not bring herself to own the 
fault she had denied so persistently, and the second babe was taken. 
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When this however happened for the third time, the king could no 
longer resist the pressure that was brought to bear on him. His 
chief nobles declared that the people were ready to rise in revolt, 
believing that the queen was a sorceress who would end by killing the 
king himself, and they hinted, not obscurely, that they shared that 
belief, and if a revolt did take place, they would not resist it. Over- 
powered, the king, almost broken-hearted, signed the queen’s death- 
warrant, condemning her to be burnt as a sorceress and infanticide. 

But when she was bound to the stake, and the pile kindled, her 
obduracy gave way, and she felt remorse. She said in her heart, 
“Oh, if my speech were only restored, that I might openly confess 
my falsehood before I die!” And as the thought sprang into her 
heart, a sudden shower fell, quenching the flames, and the Blessed 
Mary was seen by all the people standing by the queen, holding the 
last-born infant on her arm, and the two others standing by her side. 
At this moment the queen’s speech was restored, and she openly 
confessed her fault. Then Mary forgave her, gave her back her 
children, and she lived in great happiness ever after. 

In many legends serpent-women appear; but the most famous of 
them is perhaps the beautiful Melusina, whom fable connects with the 
ancient house of Lusignan. Here is the form in which this legend 
appears in the old chronicles of Poitou. 

A King of Aragon, named Helmas, was one day hunting in a 
forest, when he stoppea at a spring to quench his thirst. While 
drinking he heard a maiden singing in a copse hard by, and going 
thither found the beautiful fairy Persine. Enchanted with her beauty 
he proposed to marry her, to which she agreed, only binding him by a 
solemn vow not to attempt to see her on a certain day of the year. 

In the course of time she bore him three lovely daughters at a 
birth. Now Helmas was away when this happened, and the news 
being brought to him by a messenger, he hastened home and rushed 
to the queen’s apartment, forgetting that this was the day on which 
he had promised not to see her. When Persine saw him, she accused 
him of breaking his promise, and taking her three infants in her 
arms, left the palace, no one venturing to detain her. She went to an 
island known only to herself, where she reared her three daughters, 
whom she named Melusina, Meliora, and Palatina, and when they 
were old enough to understand she told them how their father had 
broken his word to her, and taking them to the top of a high moun- 
tain, showed them in the distance the glittering towers of his palace, 
and bade them never forget that but for the king’s faithlessness they 
would have been living there in splendor. 

When Melusina was fifteen years old, she proposed to her sisters 
that they should go to her father’s kingdom and punish him. They 
agreed, and by dint of magic immured him in a hollow rock, with a 
spell of such power that it could not be undone. When Persine, who 
had not been informed of their designs, heard what they had done, 
she was enraged at their cruelty, and condemned Meliora to dwell in 
an old mountain-castle in Armenia, Palatina to keep guard over a 
buried treasure, and Melusina to become, every Saturday, a serpent 
from the waist down. 
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Melusina now set out to wander through the world. She travelled 
through the Black Forest and the Ardennes, and at last reached the 
forest of Colombiers in Poitou. Now Count Raymond of. Poitiers, 
who had accidentally killed his uncle, Count Aymeric, by an unlucky 
cast of a javelin, was wandering by night, sad at heart, in this very 
forest, and came to the Fairies’ well. Here he saw Melusina playing 
in the moonlight with two other maidens, and was so charmed with 
her that he proposed to make her his wife. To this she consented, if 
he would give her his word not to attempt to see her on a Saturday, 
as such an attempt would bring a terrible misfortune on them both. 
He made her the promise, and confirmed it by oath, and they were 
married. On the spot where they first met, Melusina built the stately 
castle of Lusignan. 

But this marriage was contrary to the wish of the powers that rule 
the destinies of the race of fairies, and a curse fell, not upon Melusina 
herself, but upon her offspring. All her children were males, but 
each had some frightful deformity. Urien had long pointed ears, 
Gedes a scarlet visage, Gyot a red eye and a green one, Anton the 
mark of a lion’s paw on his cheek, Reinhard a single eye in the fore- 
head, Horribel three eyes, Geoffrey a long tooth like a boar’s tusk, 
Freimund a tuft of wolf’s hair on the nose. Dietrich and Raymond 
were exceptions, having no disfigurement. 

Notwithstanding his grief, the Count kept his word to Melusina, 
until he was induced to break it by a servant who poisoned his master’s 
mind with hinted suspicions. Finally he resolved to watch her ona 
Saturday, and he contrived to hide himself in a closet adjoining her 
apartment, and peered through a crack in the partition. To his 
horror he saw that the lower half of her body was that of a serpent, 
scaly, bluish-green and white, on which she crawled horribly about 
the room. Filled with horror he hurried back to his own apartments, 
where the news was brought him that his son Geoffrey with the Tusk, 
enraged because his brother Freimund had turned monk, had burned 
down the monastery, and all the monks in it, his brother included, 
had perished in the flames. 

This additional blow was too much for Count Raymond, and 
Melusina coming in soon after, he broke out into execrations, calling 
her “an accursed serpent, the curse and destruction of his race.” 
She retorted on him with a charge of perjury, and said that she should 
leave him forever, but that she would always appear near the fountain, 
whenever a death was about to happen in the castle of Lusignan. 
Having said this she rose into the air, her serpent-form being now 
plainly visible, and was soon lost to sight. The Count died a hermit 
upon Montserrat. 

Many tales are told of Melusina’s subsequent appearances. In 
the Stollenwald this story is related :— 

Sebald, the son of the Amtmann of Staufenberg, while wandering 
in a wood was attracted by a sweet song, and seeking to discover the 
singer, found a beautiful maiden. She said her name was Melusina, 
that she was under a spell, and that if he would release her, a vast 
treasure should be his, and herself as his bride into the bargain. 
“Thou must come here three successive mornings, and give me three 
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kisses, one on each cheek and one on the brow. Do this three times, 
and I am released. ‘Take care that thou art not afraid, especially on 
the third day.” Sebald looked closely at her as she came out of the 
bushes. She had a wondrously fair face, blue eyes and blond hair, 
but the lower part of her body was that of a serpent. Undaunted, he 
approached and gave her the first three kisses, upon which she took 
leave of him joyfully, telling him not to fail on the two following 
mornings, and above all things not to be afraid. 

The next morning he came back, and found her singing as before, 
but now she had dragon’s wings and frightful claws. Sebald however 
took courage, and gave her the three kisses, upon which she was even 
more joyous than before, and sang most sweetly to him before she 
would let him go. On the following morning he came as before, but 
she had now a horrible head like that of a frog, and her whole body, 
except the neck and breast, was that of a hideous dragon. As she 
approached, her deliverer’s courage gave way, and he said, trembling, 
“Can you not show me your face, that I may give you the kiss?” 
“No!” she cried, and with a fearful yell reached out her claws to 
seize him, but he turned and fled in terror. 

Two years passed, and nothing happened ; but Sebald could not 
free himself from the idea that Melusina’s vengeance would sooner or 
iater overtake him. As may be supposed, he never went near the 
Stollenwald. By this time he was about to succeed his father in his 
office of Amtmann, and, agreeably to the wish of the latter, was to 
espouse the daughter of one of his colleagues in office. 

The wedding passed off happily, the guests were assembled at a 
joyous banquet, and the merriment was at its height, when the roof of 
the banqueting hall cracked open, and one of the guests saw a drop 
of some liquid fall into Sebald’s goblet. Sebald, who had perceived 
nothing, drank a draught from it, and instantly expired. While all 
was in confusion, the same guest who saw the drop fall, looked up to 
the roof, and saw, as he afterwards averred, the tail of a serpent dis- 
appearing through the cleft. 

The myth of the serpent-woman is one that belongs to the legend- 
ary lore of nearly all lands and ages. Readers will remember the 
story told by Iamblichus, how one of these monsters was unmasked 
by Apollonius, a story on which Keats founded his poem of Zamia. 
These Lamiz were usually of a malignant character, and assumed 
forms of great beauty to entice mortals whom they afterwards de- 
voured. ‘The serpent-man, with a beneficent character however, is 
found in the Attic legend of Cecrops. The breaking of an enchant- 
ment by a kiss is also a feature of a whole series of legends, of which 
the most pleasing is that of the Sleeping Beauty. In northern myth- 
ology the Melusina legend is found in the ballads of “The Laidley 
- [loathly] Worm,” “ Kempion,” and others. Mr. Morris has given a 
beautiful version of it in “The Lady of the Land,” where we may 
note how the modern feeling influences a treatment intended to be 
antique. He makes but a single visit and kiss requisite, thus avoiding 
those repetitions in which all the old ballads and legends delight. 
And he shuns the circumstantial descriptions of the monster, so char- 
acteristic of the antique mode of treatment, but so difficult for a 
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modern to manage without falling into either the ludicrous or the 
disgusting, and leaves the form a vague horror for the reader’s 
imagination to supply. The Medusa legend gives another form of a 
beautiful woman serfentised —if we may use the word —by a curse; 
but perhaps it would be rash to assert that there is an etymological 
connection between the names A/edusa and Melusa (of which Me- 
lusina is obviously adiminutive). J/edusais “the Lady,” “ Mistress,” 
“ Directress ”: Ae/usa (if Greek) would be “She who cares for,” or 
“who tends.” With this signification, Melusina is a very appropriate 
name for a guardian spirit or tutelary genius, a relation which this 
personage holds to the house of Lusignan. It is worthy of remark 
also, that the serpent, among the ancients, was a familiar form of the 
genius loci or tutelary power. 

Another point of resemblance between the Medusa and Melusina 
legends, lies in the fact that there were ‘Arce sisters accursed in either 
case. Mr. Morris, in his “Doom of King Acrisius,” evidently had 
some form of the Melusina legend in his mind when writing of 
Medusa, for he represents her as praying for a deliverer to come, 
even though the deliverance be by death, and thus it is accomplished 
by Perseus. 

We conclude this jumble of legends with two little stories. 

Near Frankfort on the Oder there is a village which rejoices in the 
name of Krebsjauche, or Krebsjuchhe,—that is to say Crab-hurrah. 
The origin of this perhaps unparalleled appellation is thus explained: 

Once upon a time the crab and the fox agreed to run a race for a 
wager. They started, but the crab caught hold of the long hair of the 
fox’s tail, and was thus carried along without the fox’s knowing it. 
When they were quite near the goal, the crab gave the tail a sharp 
nip, which caused the fox to jerk it violently round, and the crab, 
letting go at the right moment, was slung against the goal, at which 
the umpire shouted, “Crab, hurrah!”—a name afterwards given to 
the village built on the spot. 

In Stavoren in Friesland lived once a rich widow, who was sinfully 
greedy after gain. There being scarcity of corn in her country, she 
ordered the skipper of a Dantzig ship to bring her a cargo of it, which 
she expected to sell to the poor people at an extortionate price. But 
the ship was caught in a storm, and received so much damage that 
the skipper had to put into Bornholm for repairs, where he was frozen 
in, and had to pass the winter. So when navigation was open again 
in spring, and he got to his destination, the market was well supplied 
with corn, and the price low. The widow, enraged at the failure of 
her speculation, would not receive the corn, but ordered the whole 
cargo thrown overboard in the harbor. At the sput where it was 
thrown there formed a great sandbank, which in the course of years 
rose up above the surface of the water, and on it grew a crop of 
“false corn” (arundo arenaria). This sand-bar was called “ the 
Lady’s sand,” and in time it closed up the whole harbor and ruined 
the town, which thus paid dearly for the widow’s fault. 
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A STORY OF NINE TRAVELLERS. 


CHAPTER XXI. 
A Dark Ripe. BICKERINGS. 


AFFLED and .almost frenzied with the disappointment that had 
attended his bloody plot, Armero left the long piazza of Holly 
Tavern at a swift run, and was soon lost to the view of his pursuers 
in the thick darkness that enveloped everything beyond the little line 
of light that streamed dimly forth from the open door and windows. 
It would have been a fearful sight could any stranger have seen that 
face, with rage, desperation, and not fear, but apprehension, in every 
feature: his eyes gleaming, brow knotted, mouth almost foaming, 
teeth set hard, and breathing with fitful gasps, as he rushed on 
toward the place of his rendezvous with Flint. It was a dark picture 
of a man possessed of a devil, thwarted in all his evil intents, and 
driven in on himself for new expedients to console, for new schemes 
whereby he should succeed. 

“Cursed of God, chased by man and my evil luck!” gasped the 
fugitive. ‘What next to rid me of this never-dying Sparks family? 
More plotting yet, Flint. Where can the fellow be?” he asked him- 
self as he glanced quickly into every little thicket he passed, without 
slacking his speed or raising his voice above a hissing whisper. 
Suddenly he heard a voice calling “Carlos!” and turning quickly to 
the right side of the road, he discovered in his haste he was about 
passing the plum nursery, behind which it had been agreed that 
Hardy Flint should wait for him with the horses. A minute more 
and he stood in the presence of his accomplice —a man he needed 
now more than ever, and yet one whom he dreaded to meet. 

“Did you finish the job?” was Flint’s first question, as he sat 
quietly upon a large stone, smoking a short stump of a pipe, while he 
held the bridles of their horses. 

“No,” said Carlos savagely. 

“Didn’t! Why, Carlos, what a bungler you are!” 

“Hush, Flint; mount your horse and let us get away from this 
accursed spot.” 

“Ha! ha! come three thousand miles, only to run away! You are 
braver in your heels than your head, Carlos. But let us ride; if you 
are satisfied with the night’s work, I am.” 

“Tf we must quarrel again, let it be done as we ride, Hardy ; it is 
a little dangerous for us to be found hereabout after what I attempted 
to do at Holly Tavern. It’s easy enough for you to have remained 
here on that stone smoking and holding horses, while I was fighting 
two to one: a man at my throat with the grip of a tiger, that made 
my tongue loll out; while another clutched my arms, and almost 
succeeded in holding me until help enough arrived to put me in the 
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county jail. Why, man, there were enough, as daring as we are, at 
Holly Tavern to have broken up the best- laid scheme ; and if you 
have blame for me, Hardy, after what I tell you, may the curse of 
God rest on all you ever do.” 

“It’s not likely that you are on such good terms with the Almighty, 
Carlos, as to command his curse on me, or any one else but yourself 
—of that I’m not afraid. As for blame, it’s nothing to me, your not 
having put the old man under; I have already done all and more 
than all I promised, and if you are willing to go back to England and 
risk the chance of old Roscoe Sparks turning up there some fine day, 
all right, the quicker we get afloat the better.” This was said while 
Hardy arose from his seat on the stone, knocked the ashes from his 
pipe, put it into his breast-pocket, and gathering up his reins, vaulted 
into the saddle. 

Carlos had already mounted ; and the speed at which they now 
dashed along over the dark muddy road, effectually silenced the 
quarrel that only a few moments before gave serious promise of some- 
thing more serious than words, and each of the angry fugitives had 
ample time to grow calm, as he thought that in the midst of a danger 
in which they were of necessity equal partners, they should find no 
time for strife with each other. 

Toward dawn the silence was broken by Carlos, who reined in his 
horse as they were ascending a steep red hill, bringing him down to 
a quick walk as he said, “Flint, not so fast now; my horse can’t 
stand this, and it will take many hours’ hard riding yet before we can 
afford to lose a horse, so we must ease up a little.” 

“Eh! spur up, man; we can rest and get breakfast a short way 
ahead.” 

“Do you think it safe, Flint?” 

“Safe, the devil! I am going to get something to eat at old Bum- 
pass’s, and I’d like to see the sheriff that would prevent me. Don’t 
look like a criminal, Carlos ; play it bold, and act the fine gentleman. 
You know how to do it. We will ride up just about the time the first 
gray streaks come in the east, and will be sure to find the old man 
about the stables in the lane. He will ask us to alight and take 
breakfast, for he is very hospitable, but very inquisitive, and will ask 
a thousand questions if we only answer them. Our plan is to ask 
him a great many, and keep him answering questions instead of 
asking. You take that in hand now. I shall be a deaf mute you are 
taking home ; do you understand?” 

“Flint, you are a deep one; I understand, and will catechise the 
worthy squire more thoroughly than his parson. See that you play 
deaf mute, and a little crazy fit after getting through breakfast might 
make him ‘glad to bid us good-bye.” 

Thus in few words their plan was arranged, and true to Flint’s con- 
jecture they were approaching the lane that led up to Squire Bum- 
pass’s house with the earliest streak of morning light. 

Halting at the large gate that opened into the barn-yard, they were 
spied by one of a pack of hounds loitering around the stables, who 
immediately began to bark furiously, soon bringing to his aid his 
yelping companions, who formed a circle around the strangers, and 
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continued baying until Squire Bumpass, attracted by the unusual din, 
came out of the stable, and began storming at them with such 
vigor as to reduce their demonstrations to an occasional yelp or a low 
growl. 

” “Down, Yelper! be quiet, dogs!” and the old man struck the gate 
with his staff as he leaned over it, saying, “Good morning, gentle- 
men, hope my dogs haven’t worried you. Do alight; you are early 
travellers, and should want your breakfast —’twon’t be long before 
my old woman will have the horn blown. Where might ye have come 
from this morning?” This was all said in a quick, sharp voice, while 
the little man peered curiously at the strangers as he opened the gate 
for them to ride in. 

Flint touched Armero with his elbow as they passed into the barn- 
yard, a hint that it was time to begin his catechism ; nor was he slow 
to take the hint. 

“A hard ride we have had of it, old gentleman,” Armero began. 
“T have a brother here who is a deaf mute, and a little crazy occa- 
sionally ; when the fits come on he runs away and wanders abroad for 
weeks together: I am now on my way home with him, and he took it 
into his head a few miles back to attempt an escape, so he has been 
riding at a furious gait, and it has been all I could do to keep in sight 
of him. He is quiet now, and I hope will remain docile during the 
continuance of our journey, for our horses have been sorely tried. 
How far do you call it to Suffolk?” 

During Armero’s recital Squire Bumpass stood leaning on his long 
staff, occasionally striking the end of it on the ground, and when he 
spoke of the deaf mute as being sometimes a little crazy, he ejacu- 
lated, “ You—don’t—say! ‘But—bring him in—bring him in— 
poor fellow—I hope he’ll keep straight while he’s here.” Then as 
he was about to ask further about them, Armero again questioned, 
“ How far did you say it was to Suffolk?” 

“Oh, ah! yes, you did ask. Well, stranger, it may be somewhat 
less than ninety to a hundred miles from hereabout. Going there?” 

“We are going near there, but beyond. We shan’t stop except for 
rest until my brother reaches home, where he can have rest, quiet, 
and the best treatment, for he needs it, poor fellow.” 

Here the Squire called loudly in sharp, penetrating tones to the 
hostler, who could be heard currying inside the stable, to come and 
take the horses, and the quick knock of his currying-comb against 
the side of the stall as he answered, betokened a prompt obedience. 

“ Rub well, feed well, Oscar. And now, gentlemen, walk in ; I hear 
our horn. Hush! you brutes” (turning to the hounds who began 
yelping as they heard the familiar blast), “answer when you are called,” 
and the Squire laid about him with his staff until the whole pack scat- 
tered, leaving an open path up to the house. 

Taking the strangers to a long porch at the back of the house, 
fresh water was soon brought from a well near by, and the bright tin 
basins fitting into their places on a long shelf were filled, clean towels 
were hung up on large rollers against the wall, and by the dim light 
of a tin lantern ablutions were made which proved cleansing and 
refreshing. Squire Bumpass held the lantern himself, and kept up a 
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continuous stream of conversation, while he saw that his guests were 
well brushed off; for the mud had bespattered them until they pre- 
sented a most bedraggled appearance, nor did their coming into the 
bright warm dining-room, where everything was scrupulously clean, 
tend to give them a more tidy look. 

Behind a huge Britannia urn, at the head of the table, sat Mrs. 
Bumpass, a waspish-looking little figure, with angular features, a long 
nose, and very sharp little black eyes that twinkled incessantly, im- 
pressing one with the idea that their owner was as sharp as they, and 
ever on the alert to find out all she could of what was going on around 
her. 

As the strangers were ushered into the room the Squire glanced 
toward his wife, then turning toward them, said inquiringly, “ Wife, 
let me introduce Mister —ah, Mistu-ah —” 

‘Jones, Jones,” Armero said quickly. ; 

“Yes, Jones ; and this is Mister Jones too,” nodding toward Flint ; 
“but he is deaf and dumb —can’t hear a word you say, poor fellow. 
Come, let us give em some breakfast. You are hungry, gentlemen? 
—tired, wet, muddy ; sit on the side next to the fire and be comfort- 
able.” 

At the allusion to his being a deaf mute, which it must be supposed 
was conveyed to him by the Squire’s significant nod, Flint gave an 
ugly grin and began to shake his head from side to side, giving a 
peculiar roll to his eyes that quite astonished the Squire and his 
sharp-eyed little wife. 

“Gracious sakes, Squire Bumpass!”—and his frightened spouse 
bounded up from her seat behind the urn, as if to retreat from the 
room. 

The Squire looked as if he were also half inclined to follow his 
wife, when Armero made a few signs to his companion, who instantly 
became calm; then turning to his host and hostess, he explained, 
“My brother has long fasted, and the sight of food excites him; a 
warm breakfast will soon bring him round and make him more tract- 
able, unless something should suddenly occur to displease him: he 
is very moody of late.” 

“Sit down, wife, and pour out the coffee, Mr. Jones won’t hurt you. 
The quicker he gets his coffee the better for all of us,” said the Squire 
in rather doubtful tone as he seated himself at the foot of the tabie, 
that being the seat most remote from the strangers, and fortunately 
for him the one which civility required him to take. 

The breakfast well begun, the Squire again grew inquisitive, his 
curiosity getting the better of his fears. 

“It’s strange, strange! Mr. Jones, how long since your brother 
begun to have fits ?” he questioned, adding —“ and so well and hearty 
looking too, it’s a pity.” 

“Ever since he was a lad; and sometimes if you could see him 
you would think he had the strength of twenty men. He is unusually 
mild this morning, quite gentle indeed.” 

“Good lack!” exclaimed Mrs. Bumpass, as giving a nervous glance 
at the subject of conversation, she now saw only the whites of his 
eyes, while with mouth opened wide he was in the act of inserting 
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between his teeth half of a large roll. ‘Does he always eat that 
way?” she ventured to ask. 

“Generally, Madam; only he is even queerer at times than you 
see him now. I must hurry him through his breakfast and once 
more take the road, or there is no end to the trouble he may give me.” 

It may well be understood that the Squire found but little inclina- 
tion to question further, while Mrs. Bumpass kept the servants busy 
in supplying the needs of her strange guests; nor was it until they 
walked out to the barnyard, and she saw them ride through the gate 
into the lane, did she feel that she could again breathe freely. 

Once out of sight of the house, Armero turned toward Flint, saying 
as he gave a grin of intense satisfaction, “ Hardy, you played your 
part well. You were the most idiotic-looking creature I ever saw, 
and when you rolled your eyes it was a fearful sight.” 

“‘T wanted them to ‘speed the parting guest,’ and the delight that 
shrivelled little old woman showed at our going was worth all my 
efforts at playing the fool. We have given the old couple something 
to talk of for the remainder of their lives. But speed up a little, 
Carlos ; we must ride hard for a few miles yet before we stop again, 
don another costume, and assume a new role.” 

Leaving the main county-road, Flint led the way first through a 
by-road, keeping the same direction ; then bearing to the south-east, 
he turned into a bridle-path that wound its way through pine thickets 
and old fields of broom-sedge, passing here and there a decaying 
orchard in the midst of which stood a chimney, the house having 
long ago crumbled to dust, its former owner no longer near to pre- 
serve a vestige of the home once so dear. It was a part of the 
country early settled, where there were many large plantations ; and 
when fields became unprofitable for cultivation they had been turned 
out to grow up in pines, while fresh fields were cleared, affording more 
profitable return to the husbandman. Thus for miles did the fugitives 
ride without meeting a human face or hearing a sound except the 
roaring of the wind in the pines, the hum of insect-life, the distant 
tinkle of some neighborhood cow wandering through the range, or 
the song of the ploughmen in some far-off field. The solitary path 
and the quiet all around them was oppressive to Armero, who broke 
the stillness they had kept for more than an hour by saying — 

“ Flint, this is the most man-forsaken and God-forsaken country I 
ever saw.” 

“ All the better for us, Carlos. We are pretty well God-forsaken 
too, and I’m sure I don’t want to meet any one now, for we are in 
most suspicious plight — all mud from head to foot, and our horses 
jaded and foaming. Do you see that long dark line through beyond 
the pines yonder?” 

“va." 

“Well, in the darkest spot in that forest will we rest not an hour 
hence, if we have luck ;” then turning quickly in his saddle, he aimed 
at something in the thick grass with his pistol, adding as he did so, 
‘and I shall give you a broiled hare for dinner.” The report quickly 
followed, Flint as quickly dismounted, and stepping a few feet from 
the path, returned, bringing with him the hare, which was soon dang- 
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ling from his saddle-bow, while he again mounted and rode on, loading 
his pistol as he went. 

It was about noon, and they were well into the forest when Flint 
called a halt. 

“ Do you remember this spot, Carlos?” he asked, as he proceeded 
to take the saddle and bridle from his horse. 

Glancing around him at the trees, now putting on their autumn 
dress, the old spring bubbling up through a fissure in a solid bed of 
rock, the little winding branch that flowed through the decaying 
leaves at their feet, and at the sloping sides of the deep dell into 
which they had descended, Armero replied: “Yes; this is the very 
spot where we camped twenty years ago. I remember now; and 
what a time we had with young Sparks just as we were about leaving. 
I thought at one time that he would be too much for both of us.” 

“And just then and there we made a mistake, Carlos. If Hamp- 
den Sparks had been buried then six feet under the roots of yonder 
oak-tree instead of our sparing him on his promise of going to India, 
you would only now be waiting for the death of the man you didn’t 
kill last night, and soon all would be yours. As it is, you don’t know 
what may turn up.” 

“ Hardy Flint, what do you mean? I didn’t want to butcher the 
young man when I could get him killed just as easy. You don’t 
mean to insinuate that he may still be living?” 

“T don’t ’sinuate anything; I mean if he had been dead twenty 
years ago, he couldn’t come back on you now.” 

“But can he come back? That is just what you went to India to 
prevent ; and if he should, woe to Hardy Flint.” 

“Nonsense, Carlos. I told you all I could find out, and travelled 
from England to Calcutta, thence to Bombay, touching at Madras, 
and up into Punjab and beyond, to get the information, but I didn’t 
see him die ; and should he ever come back, it will be just what you 
deserve for being so chicken-hearted as not to take my advice. Don’t 
dare to tax me with your ill-luck!” 

Carlos seeing that his ally was growing warm, softened his tone as 
he answered: “ Easy, easy now, Hardy; you know we are partners 
and can’t afford even a partial dissolution. We will build a fire, take 
something to eat, a drop of good brandy from my flask, and then over 
our pipes we can discuss what we have done and what we ought to 
do now. But we must keep anger down; it’s no good for us to 
quarrel.” 

“Be done with your snapping and snarling then ; keep your own 
temper, and leave me to take care of mine. But no, you are such a 
devil that the minute anything goes wrong with you, a victim must be 
found to take all the blame and all the cursing, instead of you putting 
the ‘saddle on the right horse.’ Our joint partnership is almost at 
an end, Carlos. Once rid of this Sparks business, I shall also be rid 
of you, leaving you to plan and execute all your rascalities as you 
choose ; you must ¢#en find some other tool to work with.” 

This was said in a sharp, energetic manner, full of earnest deter- 
mination, while the speaker busied himself in preparation to skin the 
hare he had carefully suspended from a short limb over his head, only 
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now and then turning from the work in hand to glance at Armero, 
who was equally busy in piling broken sticks on the fire they had 
kindled. 

“Keep cool, Hardy, and I'll try to be more civil. I don’t mean to 
be ugly, but this temper of mine sometimes runs away with me. It’s 
only a little while, and we can both afford to be honest gentlemen. 
Come now, you don’t think young Sparks could possibly have survived 
climate, battle and captivity?” 

Hardy’s face gradually grew more calm as he replied to the eager 
question, “Carlos, it’s my experience that men live longest that you 
want particularly to die, and therefore it’s best never to let a good 
chance slip to put ’em under. You know the old saying, ‘ Dead men 
tell no tales.’ The chances are that young Sparks is dead; for 
certainly nothing has been heard from him in many years, and I tried 
as hard to trace him as ever a man did. But,” and here Flint gave 
the last jerk at the hare-skin, “there is no telling, and my advice is, 
should his head ever pop above ground, unexpected-like, just make 
sure of him—see him under. Do you comprehend?” 

“T should think I did; but what do you say about old Roscoe 
Sparks?” 

“T thought you’d made up your mind to risk his dying soon.” 

“T do think it just as well; but we are partners. What do you 
think of it, Hardy?” 

“T am tired of the whole job. Twenty years is too long for me to 
be mixed up in any one scheme, and if you are willing to risk it, Car- 
los, it’s nothing to me; let the old man die natural, and we will go 
home without any more risk or bother except such as we can’t help. 
We will stay here until night, and then strike out for the Dismal 
Swamp, which we can reach by daylight to-morrow morning; and 
there we can stay till things quiet down, then to Norfolk, and home 
aboard the first ship out of port.” 

Armero acquiesced in all that Flint had suggested, and the con- 
federates continued their conversation during the rude meal that 
constituted their dinner and luncheon, and while they smoked their 
pipes ; then tethering their horses in a little green plat of grass a few 
yards off, they again mended up the fire, and using saddle-blankets 
and leaves for a couch, each sought to quiet guilty unrest in the repose 
which worn and tired nature demanded. 

The sun was down and twilight had become darkness in the shel- 
tered dell before either of the sleepers awoke. First to become 
conscious, Armero shook his companion, who sprang up, saying, 
“Quick now, Carlos, we must change dress and leave this place with 
all speed.” 

The change was soon made: the muddy suits were rolled up and 
strapped behind their saddles, and in their stead appeared two sub- 
stantial suits of gray homespun, causing the wearers to look like 
well-to-do countrymen or substantial drovers. Each drew forth from 
one of his capacious coat-pockets a drab slouch-hat, and Hardy was 
not long in manufacturing from a leathern strap and a stout hickory 
switch a substantial drover’s whip, which would go far toward making 
an impression on any stranger they might meet as to the nature of 
their business. 
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Thus equipped, they saddled up and were soon threading their 
way along the forest-path, which grew more and more open as they 
journeyed, until it led into a broad and smooth highway which Flint 
recognised as the road to Suffolk, along which they might expect for 
several hours to meet comers and goers before it should be too late 
for many travellers to be journeying ; and it was not without some 
apprehension that they felt constrained to pass along a road so public 
on their way to the Dismal Swamp. 


CHAPTER XXII. 
Witp Cat HoLtow. OLp ACQUAINTANCES. 


Ir was near midnight when far off in the gloom Flint saw a few 
flickering lights, which told him that they were approaching Suffolk. 
Turning to his companion, he said, “Once past this place, and we 
are safe; a few miles then will bring us to the swamp, where we 
might live until the moss grew on our backs without fear of the 
sheriff.” 

“Tt’s a nasty hole for all that, Hardy: mud, water, cypress knees, 
bear, snakes and niggers, with now and then a spot where you can 
stick out your nose and breathe heaven’s pure air.” 

“Men on our errand must not be over-nice, Carlos. What we are 
after is a safe hole, and ‘the Dizmil,’ as the natives call it, is certainly 
that. I have some curiosity to know if old Juba, our former host at 
‘Wild Cat Hollow,’ is still living ; and we must stop in Suffolk, if it 
is only to buy a jug of whiskey to carry with us. If the old fellow 
hasn’t gone under, he will drink to our health with a rare toast.” 

“The old black imp! I haven’t thought of him for years. Don’t 
you think it risky to stop in Suffolk, Hardy? We don’t really need 
the whiskey, and we can grease old Juba’s palm with a little gold, 
you know.” 

“You talk like a child, Carlos. Who cares for a little risk? No 
adventure is worth much without it, and I tell you now, I shall stop 
and get the whiskey ; it will open that old black rascal’s cabin quicker 
than money. We will stop at the public-house on the main street ; 
some one will be~up there. If not, 1’ll soon wake them up, and 
getting what we want, we will depart, leaving them our money and 
our blessing — valuable things, you know.” 

They entered the town at a brisk pace, and Hardy led the way to 
a house with a long porch in front, where a light shone out from a 
tallow candle placed in the window-sill, and they soon succeeded in 
bringing to the door the fat, drowsy bar-keeper, who greeted them 
gruffly, saying, “What do you want? for it’s time all honest folks 
were abed.” 

“That’s why you are up,” suggested Hardy, curtly. “ But never 
mind ; we want a gallon-jug of whiskey, and be quick about it, for 
we are in a hurry —no rattlesnake nor blue lightning, tapster, but a 
good old whiskey.” 

“Come in and taste for yourself,” was the reply. This Hardy was 
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nothing loth to do, and he was soon engaged in a genial chat with, 
Tappy, as he called his new acquaintance, over a strong whiskey- 
punch, while Carlos held the horses outside. 

' “Flint, why don’t you come along?” urged his companion, as he 
began to grow chilled by remaining still so long in the night-air. 

“Yes, coming. Tappy, make my friend a punch, hot and strong ; 
it was so comfortable in here that I had almost forgotten him.” 

“Make him come in; I’ll wake that boy,” pointing to something 
curled up under a blanket by the stove, “ to hold the horses.” 

“No, no! I will go out and Jet him come in and warm a little 
while ; then we must take the road.” 

The persuasions of the tapster proved of no avail in changing their 
plan, although they found him much more social and agreeable awake 
than half-asleep. Carlos swallowed his punch, stuck his feet against 
the stove for a few minutes, filled his pipe, and then bidding the bar- 
keeper good-night, joined Hardy outside, and they were soon out of 
sight and hearing. 

“Hardy, why did you leave me so long in the cold a while ago? 
I thought you were going to stay in that bar-room all night,” said 
Armero a little sharply, for he had not forgotten how comfortable 
Flint had looked as he saw him through the window thawing out 
under the genial influences of a hot punch and a warm room, while 
he was shivering outside. 

“°’Twas no waste of time, Carlos. I was pumping Tappy about 
the roads hereabout, the swamp, and several other things it’s well 
enough for us to know. I found out too that Tappy is a Henglisher 
not long landed; and when I told him we were, he melted imme- 
diately.” 

“T hope your whiskey didn’t loosen your tongue too much, Hardy?” 

“T never lose my head, and know when to hold my tongue. We 
will find Tappy of use to us before we can leave the swamp. Mind 
what I say: work with @/7/ fools, dull or sharp, if they help you in 
doing what you have to do, and grind your knife on any stone. Fol- 
low these rules, Carlos, and you may not always do what law-officers 
call right; but you will have marvellous luck in doing wrong, and 
that’s your profession just now.” 

“Did you find out Tappy’s name?” 

“Yes; but that’s not the name he goes by hereabout. The bobbies 
have given him many a chase, and he once came near peeping out of 
the bars in Bow Street. I’ve seen Aim before to-night.” 

“Where?” 

“Had many a game with him down at our den near old Battersea, 
and we did a little business together once in Regent Street — hand- 
some lace-store there not far from the circus. We cracked toward 
midnight and made a paying job of it.” 

“ Did I ever meet him before, Hardy?” 

“Why yes. Don’t you remember Watt Chubb?” 

“You don’t mean to say ¢hat is Watt Chubb?” 

“Devil a body else. I knew him the minute he spoke, but he 
didn’t know me until I asked him ‘if he did anything in laces now- 
a-days.’ You ought to have seen how his eyes popped open, and I 
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thought at first he was going to run for it; but he took a second look 
at me, I began to laugh, and then he almost wrung my hand off, 
Watt’s a good fellow, and says he’s come to Amegica to reform. 
Hope he’ll do it, for he was always a bungling hand in my line, and 
had more conscience than is good for a professional.” 

During this conversation the horses toiled along at a slower pace 
through the heavy sand until they came down to a walk, and now 
their riders guided them at intervals through pools of stagnant water 
and marshy spots, which indicated a near approach to their place of 
refuge. 

The gray of dawn, faintly glimmering in the east, revealed a thick 
cloud-like fog, which seemed now to stretch further eastward until its 
shadow could well be imagined to rest upon the Atlantic. The road 
was growing narrow, the pools of water deeper, and the growth of 
pine and cypress more dense, when Armero, whose horse had just 
stumbled and thrown him headforemost against a huge cypress-knee, 
asked, “ How far now, Hardy? I am getting tired of this.” 

“We are well into the swamp, and daylight is a God-send ; for I 
would never find Wild Cat Hollow without it. We must travel slowly 
now for fear I pass the blind path, which is the only way for man or 
beast to reach the Hollow without wading or swimming.” 

It was now approaching sunrise, and the fog began to lose its 
density, floating higher and higher until it seemed suspended above 
the tops of the trees. Before them was the narrow track leading 
deeper into the tangled growth; around them they only saw swamp- 
grass, ugly knotted knees, and roots protruding from the yellow 
swamp-water, while from the huge trees hung in graceful festoons the 
sombre gray moss, draping the whole picture in the garb of mourning. 
At length Hardy paused, looked ali around him, examined carefully 
the bark of a beech-tree that stood near the roadside, and said, “ This 
is the place we turn in; an hour now will bring us to the Hollow.” 

“How do you know so well where you are, Hardy, when you have 
not been to this spot for twenty years?” 

“TI always leave my mark in case I should want to come again. 
Look at that beech-tree, Carlos.” 

Riding up to it, Carlos read on the side farthest from the road, 
“H F.C A. Juba. Shall we three meet again?” The words were 
distinct, although they had grown wrinkled with age and stormy 
weather, and they asked a question that would soon be answered 
now, for two of the trio were fast approaching the spot where they 
had left old Juba twenty years before. Picking their way through 
the tangled growth, they soon came to an opening, and in the dis- 
tance saw a little patch of corn growing on firm ground, its dry blades 
rustling in the wind, and each stalk overrun by pea-vines hanging 
thick with well-filled pods. Near the corn-patch were melon and 
pumpkin-vines, with other household vegetables ; but nowhere did a 
habitation appear, and in vain did they listen for any sound that would 
indicate the presence in this vast wilderness of any human being. 

Reining in his horse, Hardy Flint gazed about him, and at last 
said in an undertone, “I expect old Jub’s gone under, Carlos, or 
we’d have heard from him before this. Some of his tribe doubtless 
live hereabout though, and I am going to search till I find them.” 
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Here Carlos dodged perceptibly, as very near to his right ear he 
heard the familiar “zoo!” of a bullet, while the stillness was also 
broken by the ¢harp crack of a rifle. “That’s pretty lively, Flint. 
It is hard for us to be murdered in this swamp without a chance for 
life. What shall we do?” exclaimed Carlos, as he quickly dismounted. 

But Hardy was nowhere to be seen, as his companion’s eye ranged 
around the open space about him in a vain search. Seeing a white 
puff of smoke floating up from the edge of a dense growth of cane a 
few yards from the path, he had dismounted, and rushing quickly to 
the spot, plunged into the thicket before Carlos discovered that he was 
gone. Nor was it long before he reappeared attended by a creature 
more indescribably wild and demoniacal in appearance than anything 
Carlos had ever seen in all his life. His brow, black and wrinkled, was 
shaded by a rude coon-skin cap, with the striped tail dangling from 
the peaked top. His eyes, deep-set and dark, were fringed with white 
woolly brows that corresponded to the heavy shock of white woolly 
hair that stood out from beneath the edge of his cap. His features 
were heavy and coarse, but their hideousness was softened by a short 
grizzled beard several shades darker than his wool, his whole appear- 
ance from his shoulders up being that of a shaggy-visaged terrier 
whose inquisitive nose had led him to thrust his head into an open 
meal-sack. His shoulders were broad, his chest deep, his arms 
long, hands bony, and his back crooked, having like a camel two 
distinct humps, while his legs and feet, crooked, bare and scaley, 
looked as if this part of him might partake of the nature of the 
alligator. A cotton shirt, belted with a deer-skin girdle, constituted 
his outward apparel; and as he hopped along by the side of Hardy 
Fiint with a quick, shambling gait, holding his long rifle at a trail, 
Carlos was half-inclined to think that they had discovered a genuine 
American gorilla. 

“What devilish-looking creature have you got there, Hardy?” he 
questioned, as the two drew near to him. 

Hardy only shook with laughter, while the savage growled out, 
“T not de debil, Massa Carl’. Youno know me? You no know old 
Juba?” Then changing his growl to a guttural laugh, he came to 
Carlos, and taking his hand in his rough, horny paw, said, “Glad to 
see you bofe, Massa Flint, Massa Carl’. Old Juba no see good now. 
Tank God he keep me from kill you. Come to de cabin ; glad to see 
you. Little Juba had seed you fust, he shoot good and no miss ; so 
glad I see you fust.” 

Beckoning with his bony finger, he now bade them follow him into 
the cane-brake, leading their horses after them through the narrow 
opening scarcely wide enough for a man to pass. Soon the opening 
grew wider, until suddenly they came to a halt before what appeared 
to be an impenetrable wall of cane, and here Juba, seeing their per- 
plexity, hopped about and chuckled with delight, jabbering all the 
time. 

“You no see house, Massa Flint? You no see house, Massa Carl? 
I show you. My house he grow out ob de groun’ ; see,” and pressing 
against the wall of cane, a door swung back, and he ushered them 
into a large room. 
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“You ingenious old devil!” exclaimed Carlos, as he gazed about 
him at all the rude evidences that Juba gave of mechanical skill and 
ingenuity in the construction of a home in this desolate spot. 

“’Genous! No, Massa Carl’; I take what God gib. He grow de 
cane, I cut out what I don’t want ; den I make roof wid dat and moss 
and swamp-grass. De walls already dere, de roof dere ; only I puts 
’em togedder. I got big house ; see,” and telling them to leave their 
horses there “until little Juba came from de traps,” he led them 
through the cane structure from room to room, convincing them that 
his surroundings were as luxurious as his simple wants demanded, 
and that they were all the result of his own toil. His best room was 
a curiosity. Here he had constructed a fire-place and chimney of 
sun-dried brick, and the mantel was of live oak, rived and dressed 
from a log cut out of the swamp. Some of the furniture was of ‘cane 
and bits of board, manufactured by his own and little Juba’s hands, 
while the quaint old mirrors hung at each end of the room, together 
with an old desk, a few chairs, and a table he had picked up over on 
the coast a few years before after a severe storm. Even the floor was 
covered with a matting ingeniously woven of tough swamp-grass of 
various colors ; the cane walls were hung with a few colored prints, 
and all the surrougdings indicated that Juba had not forgotten the 
lessons learned of his master before, as a fugitive from a stern de- 
mand of the law, he had sought refuge in the Dismal Swamp. 

Leaving his guests in the best room, Juba passed on through into 
the kitchen and could be heard giving some one orders for an imme- 
diate breakfast. ‘“ Hurry now, Chlo! *Member de bar-steak, eggs, 
hot coffee, and all you’s got good in de cabin ; and sarve it quick, for 
dey’s hungry.” Passing again through the best room, he was heard 
telling little Juba, who had now returned, to “feed dem hosses wid 
all de hay dey will eat, and den come to wait on the gent’men.” 

It was evident that old Juba’s word was law in his dominion, for in 
an incredibly short space of time breakfast was served ; and when the 
little Juba, to whom reference had been made, came in to serve the 
table, the guests were astonished to find he was a giant in stature, 
being six feet six inches high, with broad shoulders and long brawny 
arms — a perfect Titan. 

“And this is ttle Fuba?” exclaimed Flint with a laugh, as he 
surveyed the monster from head to foot. 

“Yes, dat’s him,” the old man replied. “He was born one munt 
arter you all lef’ here, and is growed all dat since ; but I calls him 
Little Juba all de same, fur nobody is bigger dan I is in dis house.” 

“ How many children have you, Juba?” 

“He my onliest one, Massa Flint. All de rest un um done dead 
and burried in de swamp yonder,” and the old man shook his white 
head from side to side with solemnity as he said it. “ Nobody lef’ 


now, Massa Flint, but ole Chlo, Little Juba, and me. I sometimes ° 


longs for ole Massa Bostick an’ de ole plantation ; but I feared to go 
back, ’case de law nuver furgits when a man kill nudder man, even if 
he done it when he’s drunk. I been hidin’ in dis swamp thirty years 
nigh ’bout, and while I has a heap of things around me, and nuver 
wants for nothin’ to live on, de oler I gits de more I longs for de ole 
times. Old Juba ain’t as bad as he look, Massa Flint.” 
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“You are old enough, Juba, to be better, if you are ever going to 
be,” said Flint, cynically. 

“Dat is so, Massa Flint.” 

“You have got very good since you tried to shoot us in the swamp 
awhile ago, Juba. Suppose you had killed Armero?” 

The old man shook his head mournfully, saying, “I should a cry 
much, Massa. I nuver kill anybody but de man I run away for 
killin’; we no need in dis swamp to kill anybody. I tink I skeer you 
much, but I no kill.” 

“Do you never go out of this swamp, Juba?” 

“Oh yes, Massa; of nights I usen to, but I too ole now. Little 
Juba*he go out heap a’ times.” 

“Does he ever go to Suffolk?” 

“Oh yes, Massa ; every week ob de world.” 

“J am glad to know that, for he can be of service to us, and we 
will want him to go there for us some time next week.” Thus ended 
the conversation at breakfast, and then old Chloe came in from the 
kitchen to pay her respects to her guests; nor did her shrivelled 
features and frame present less of an antediluvian appearance than 
her liege lord. 

The days spent in the swamp were days of rest and enjoyment, 
accompanied by a rude attempt at luxurious entertainment on the 
part of host and hostess. Their beds were filled with the softest 
down from the breast of the wild goose found in great abundance 
in the waters around them; their traps furnished rugs and mats of 
bear and wolf skins; their table was supplied with venison, fish and 
bear meat in great abundance, while old Chloe seemed determined 
to exhaust her skill in the culinary art that she might tempt to even 
greater excess the ready appetites of her guests. There was a wild- 
ness in the life temporarily very attractive to Flint and Armero; but 
two such restless spirits could not long remain amused and enter- 
tained with only such adventures as a bear-hunt, a deer-hunt, or a 
chase in pursuit of the wild hog, with which the swamp abounded. 
They desired once more to seek adventures in a more congenial field. 

On the evening of the tenth day after their arrival at “Wild-Cat 
Hollow,” as they were returning from an exciting chase, bringing with 
them the carcass of a grizzled shaggy-looking boar whose swiftness 
and desperation had foiled old Juba many times before, while the 
old man and his son led the way through the almost pathless jungle, 
and rejoiced together over their prize as they carried it on a pole 
between them— Flint began a conversation with Armero by saying, 
“Carlos, this is a safe place, but we must not remain much longer ; I 
think we may venture to Norfolk now, and I shall send little Juba to 
Suffolk to-night with a note to Watt.” 

“ Are you going to get him to sell the horses?” 

“Oh that is all arranged ; Watt takes the horses at a price named 
the other night, and will send us the money by Juba. I shall start 
him off as soon as we get through supper.” 

“You are certainly a man of business in your line, Hardy. Who 
would have thought that the time you spent in that village bar-room, 
smoking and drinking with an apparent stranger in a slouchy careless 
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way, was only part of your plan for getting us out of our dangerous 
situation?” 

“You remember what I told you, Carlos, about ‘grinding your 
knife on any stone.’ Never do you forget that, and it will help you out 
of many a tight place. Not only will Watt Chubb take the horses 
off our hands, but he will send us tidings from Norfolk what vessels 
are in port, and all that. He is a trusty fellow, you may be sure, and 
just the man we need at this time.” 

At this stage of their conversation they drew near to the house, and 
as they passed in through the outer door, old Chloe could be heard 
calling out in shri]l tones, “ Jes in time, for de supper is done brown 
and only waits for de company. Come right in, gent’men,” and soon 
they were seated at the table, while host, hostess, and little Juba vied 
with each other in supplying their needs, and pressed the tempting 
dishes upon them with genuine hospitality. 

Supper over, Flint and Armero lit their pipes and withdrew to the 
best room, leaving Juba and his family to complete their meal unre- 
strained by their presence, and when half an hour after the old man 
came shuffling in, with a short cob-pipe in his mouth and puffing out 
smoke like a volcano, Flint opened his mind to him about their de- 
parture, by saying: “ Well, Uncle Juba, we have been living on you 
long enough, and must now think about going.” 

“No, no! Massa Flint.” 

“Yes, but we must, and I want little Juba to go to Suffolk for me 
to-night. Can he go?” 

“To be sure he kin ef you wants him to; but you ain’t gwine to 
lef us yit, is you?” 

“Must do it, Uncle Juba; and if you will tell little Juba to get 
both of the horses ready, I will write a short note to a friend in 
Suffolk who understands all about what I wish done, and he will send 
an answer back by him.” 

The old man hopped out of the room and gave his orders to little 
Juba, while Flint proceeded to trace in pencil on the blank side of an 
old letter taken from his pocket the following characteristic epistle: 


“WiLp-CaT HoLiow, 
“ November —, 18—. 

“ Dear Cuuppy:— You see we keep no run of days or years where 
we are now, and there’s no need to; one day is just like another, and 
it seems a year since we came here. 

“TI send by the bearer the two horses, and you may safely trust him 
with the money. Send any news you.may have from Norfolk, for we 
want devilish bad to come out of this hole. 

“Yours in laces, 
“HARD FLINT.” 


{TO BE CONTINUED.) 
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F it be the prerogative of man to possess, it is also his duty to 
know — to understand. He stands at the head of created intelli- 
gence. Nature has founded in him her full measure of spiritual 
attainment, as well as of physical proportion: we can conceive no 
higher beauty than that of the human form, no greater excellence 
than that of the soul. He is the prime power on the globe, and zses 
all other powers whatsoever. His condition is limited, it is true, but 
in a sense and to a degree far more noble than that of any other 
species. For him the winds might blow, the currents run, the light- 
ning flash, in vain, had not his necessity been furnished with the 
means of extracting their values, and of making them agents of his 
will. He not only possesses, but appreciates and uses; and is at 
once the heir and interpreter of the world. 

This power, however, has not been placed in his hands unaccom- 
panied with obligations. The lessons which are everywhere presented 
to him in inexhaustible profusion, he is required to learn, because he 
isa “thinking animal”; and to teach them to others, because he is 
a social and progressive one. What, indeed, is all knowledge but 
accumulated experience continually augmented, corrected and applied? 
‘The first discoverer or inventor was the first teacher, and the dis- 
covery or invention, whatever it may have been, was the first gospel, 
the new revelation, to mankind., The first step in the grand march 
of progress was then taken — and the world moved ! 

And this is man’s duty: to know, to understand ; to find out things 
and make them known. He has complied with this demand in various 
ways from the beginning ; chief among which was the invention of the 
art of printing, whereby he detains and preserves, not only the know- 
ledge of his most important discoveries, but even the flitting impres- 
sion of his lightest thought. And thus books came into the world, 

Man does not live by bread alone ; and books constitute a pabulum 
which nourishes the nations. There is always something to be 
learned, and we go to books to learn it, if we do not find it out for 
ourselves. They are the repositories of learning, the chronicles of 
wisdom, sage counsellors, great comforters—such some books are, 
and such all books should be, but that all men are not equally gifted, 
and the world is excee‘ingly exacting. Books may be dull or frivo- 
lous —and we should remember that so severe a critic as the curate 
who burned the library of Don Quixote, wished to save books of mere 
entertainment, as being nowise prejudicial —they may be wearisome 
to the last degree, but they must be genuine. If a book tells what is 
true, and conveys pleasure or profit to mankind, it will live, in spite 
of the fires of tyranny and the plots of the vile; if it is not this, no 
earthly power can save it from certain neglect and death. 

Thought is a very valuable commodity. It has a market-price, and 
is exchangeable for what is considered its equivalent in money ; but 
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it bears another sort of valuation which renders it priceless. Mental 
labor has always been distinguished by reason of its abstract superi- 
ority over all other kinds. It is, indeed, skilled labor of the highest 
sort ; and it may be considered, practically, that in purchasing this 
kind of labor we are paying for the time and skill of the writer, and 
the paper and muscle of his friend the printer ; yet this is but a small 
proportion of its absolute value. That is to say, we pay for the privi- 
lege of reading, we do not buy thought. We buy for a mere pittance 
Milton’s “ Paradise Lost,” and by this means get legal possession of 
the work ; but the stately sounding verse, the splendid description, 
the magnificent imagery, the sublime conception — these, which render 
it truly valuable, escape all direct valuation, for their abstract import- 
ance to the mind of all the world is too great to be computed. The 
invaluable part of books is their power of inciting to great deeds, of 
teaching mankind to think and feel, of expounding truth, inculcating 
virtue and conveying pleasure. And it is because of this that the 
world has consented to bestow the most enviable praise upon authors, 
and to hold them in honorable estimation, by reason of the high posi- 
tion they fill and the solemn duties they are called on to perform. It 
is the highest duty to which man is called, to reveal, to explain the 
world and himself. Nature and human nature are subjects for inter- 
minable questioning, and always awaiting explanation. Moreover, 
they are subjects of such vital consequence, that he who assumes the 
office of interpreter had better prove himself fit for his place, or other- 
wise his obscurity would have been preferable to his reputation. The 
world waited long for such teachers as Galileo and Newton, Shak- 
speare and Goethe ; but when they came, they proved their commis- 
sion to be of divine right. “Give them of the fruits of their hands, 
and let their own works praise them in the gates.” 

There are not wanting authors, however, who, flying in the face of 
all opinion, fill the world with their cries against the injustice and 
wrong that is done them, when the public, whose suffrage they solicit, 
refuse to recognise them as its representatives. They forget that they 
are the subjects, not the rulers, of opinion. Every one remembers 
the scene between Gil Blas and the Archbishop. The latter reposed 
great confidence in Gil Blas’ critical ability, and commanded him, 
upon pain of forfeiting his place with him, to express his absolute 
sense of the merit of the Archbishop’s homilies without fear or favor. 
The Archbishop fell ill, and Gil Blas, scenting the apoplexy in the 
very first sermon which the good prelate composed after his recovery, 
took occasion to hint tenderly to his master that there was a slight 
“falling off.” “So, Mr. Gil Blas,” said the Archbishop thereupon, 
this piece is not to your taste?” “I did not say so,” said poor Gil ; 
“T think it excellent, though a little inferior to your other works. | 
should not have been so bold as to speak so plainly, if your Grace 
had not commanded me; I do no more, therefore, than obey you, 
and most humbly beg that you will not be offended with my freedom.” 
“God forbid!” said the Archbishop, “God forbid! that I should find 
fault with it. I don’t at all take it ill that you should speak your 
sentiment, it is your sentiment itself only that is bad. Say no more. 
Know that I never composed a better sermon than that which you 
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disapprove. Go! Mr. Gil Blas—adieu! I wish you all manner of 
prosperity, with a little more taste.” “And with that,” relates Gil 
Blas, “he took me by the shoulders and pushed me out of the house.” 
So is it ever with authors: their vanity is a continual protest 

against criticism. Instead of entrusting their good name to that dis- 
criminating intelligence to which they address themselves, it is a per- 
sonal matter with them, and the right of judgment in their readers is 
merely the liberty to insult. Men without capacity, without sincerity, 
without an object but the gratification of a paltry egoism, pluck us by 
the sleeve and waste our time when we ought to be in the temple 
hearing the doctors. Have these men an idea of the use of writers 
in this world? Can they imagine it to be self-importance? Shak- 
speare says: 

Heaven doth with us as we with torches do; 

Not light them for themselves, For if our virtues 

Go not forth of us, ’twere all alike 

As though we had them not. Spirits are not finely touched 

But to fine issues, and Nature never lends 

The smallest scruple of her excellence, 

But like a thrifty goddess she determines, 

Herself, the glory of a creditor, 

Both thanks and use. 


Byron slandered his critics because of their severe handling of his 
“Hours of Idleness.” He had no cause of quarrel with them, how- 
ever, for those youthful poems of his were in reality scarcely worth 
the paper they were printed on, and gave no indication of the genius 
which he afterward developed. Keats died of a review, they say. If 
he did, his works did not, certainly. 
“Who killed John Keats ? 
‘I,’ says the Quarterly : 
So savage and tartarly.” 

It was all very well to enlist sympathy for a brilliant genius perishing 
in the flower of his youth; but the report must be imputed to the 
spleen of Byron himself, who was always raging against those who 
differed with him. Keats died of consumption ; and as for his works, 
the world is proud to possess them, and has written his name in the 
list of its worthies. It has been well said that difference about taste 
is much more conducive to anger than difference about science, and 
leads one to believe without reason and hate without provocation. 

Our writers are counted by the thousand, and yet the names “we 
will not willingly let die” are very few. Have the others wasted their 
time and energies for us merely to be thrown upon the shelf among 
the dust of decayed generations? No doubt, in the grand scheme of 
Providence they have their place and consideration ; but the query 
rather seems to be: Have they not rehabilitated other books, instead 
of making books out of themselves—out of experience? When 
Byron takes from an old English poet the figure of the struck eagle 
with which he illustrates the death of Kirke White, not all Byron’s 
genius, 

“Wherewith he wont to soar so high,” 


saves him in our estimation from this one act of unacknowledged 
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appropriation. The poor may plead poverty in extenuation of theft; 
the rich have not that temptation, and are the more censurable, as 
exhibiting a depravity without relief. 

Some time since we read the following announcement: “ For fifty 
years Paley has stood at the head of all original writers on Natural 
Theology, and his work on that subject will last as long as time lasts, 
in all probability. Where is the man of education who has not ad- 
mired its wonderful lucidity, the simplicity and force of its argument, 
the beauty of its illustrations? But alas! the whole argument, the 
watch, wheels, works and crystal were all stolen from a Dr. Nieu- 
wentyl, a philosopher who lived in Holland and published the entire 
substance of the book a hundred years before. That work, too, had 
indeed been translated into English and published in London in 1718. 
There are passages copied almost verbatim, and the plan of the whole 
_ work is seemingly a great and wilful plagiarism. As if to bring the 
theft home to him, he even refers in one edition to the original work 
of Dr. N. as his authority for a particular statement, while making 
no other acknowledgment of indebtedness.” 

For the descriptive portion of the work on “ Landscape Gardening,” 
Mr. A. J. Downing drew almost wholly and literally from Michaux 
on the “ Forest Trees of America.” 

Mr. Rich’d Henry Stoddard wrote a poem entitled “Noon and 
Morning” ; the whole idea, and even the language of which are evi- 
dently taken from a poem of Gilfillan, “Ob, why left I my home,” 
which may be found in Morris and Willis’ Collections of the Poets ; 
as may be seen from the comparison of the first verse of Stoddard 
with the last one of Gilfillan : 


STOPDARD. GILFILLAN, 
There are gains for all our losses, There’s a hope for every woe, 
‘There are balms for all our pain ; And a balm for every pain ; 
But when youth, the dream, departs, But the first joys of the heart 
It takes something from our hearts, Come never back again ! 
And it never comes again ! —[Sartain’s Mag. for 1849. 


—[Putnam’s Monthly, vol. v, 1855. 


There is such a pervading sense of the extreme wrong and injury 
of plagiarism, that the severest punishment with which it can be 
visited seems scarcely to supply an adequate penalty for the offence 
—an offence against the dignity of man and the sanctity of thought. 
Thought is so estimable that it is the last gift with life that God 
denies us ; it is the safety of States and the hope of the world — the 
one thing without which the universe would ‘become a desert and 
existence be in vain. A treasure so entirely good and beneficent 
should indeed be sacred. He who interferes with it, suppresses it, 
steals it, let him beware! For him no temple shall be a refuge from 
the bitterest scorn, the utter detestation of all mankind. 

And it is merely for pointing out this dishonesty in our servants 
that they turn upon us and stun us with all manner of obloquy. If 
we use a housewifely care in counting over our spoons, we would 
ruin their good repute ; if we happen to find those very spoons in 
their pockets, it is a plot for their destruction. The true critic is but 
a judge protecting the community, and is himself a responsible agent, 
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answerable before the world’s tribunal. There is a distinction be- 
tween writers which should be remembered: some are teachers, 
others are schoolmasters. ‘Teachers in the sense in which Socrates 
and Newton were teachers ; and schoolmasters after the manner of 
Squeers and Dr. Slop ;—those who instruct and enlighten, and those 
who profess and mislead. Now, it is precisely for such writers as 
these latter that all readers are constituted a correctional police. 
The keen lash of scorn, the flash and tempest of the critic’s pen, can 
alone purify or expel the pestilential airs they bring with them. 

As for the plagiarists, the thieves of thought, there is in this world, 
rightly and justly, no extenuation, no pardon, and no hope. 


Gro. WENTz, M.D. 








REVIEWS. 


The Outcast, and Other Poems. . By J. W. Watson. Philadelphia: T. 
B. Peterson and Brothers. 


HIS book does not rest its claims to favor upon its own merit 
solely. The preface tells us that we are to admire it because it 
proceeds from the author of “ Beautiful Snow,” a poem upon which 
“the discerning press of the United States” passed a “high eulogium.” 
Now what the publishers are pleased to style “the discerning press” 
—which only lacks the faculty of discernment to entitle it to that 
epithet — passes so many very high eulogiums upon so much unmiti- 
gated rubbish, that we should never have been able to recall the work 
referred to, but for an incident that fixed it in our memory. There 
was a quarrel about the authorship of this “Snow” piece some years 
ago — so absurd a squabble about a thing so worthless, that we sus- 
pected then, and have no reason to think otherwise now, that it was a 
publisher’s dodge to puff into notoriety an unsalable article. Readers 
possibly may remember a very similar squabble over a piece of about 
equal merit, called “Rock Me To Sleep.” The game of contested 
authorship, if carried on in two or three papers with sharp personali- 
ties in plenty, is pretty certain to interest the public at last. Well, 
among the real, or phantom claimants of “ Beautiful Snow,” there 
was one Mr. Sigourney, who declared that he had written it to express 
the agony that lacerated his bosom when he learned that his “ idol- 
ised ” wife had become a — well, a coureuse des rues ; and published it, 
we suppose, to console all who might be in a like affecting predica- 
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ment. However, it appears now that Mr. Sigourney told a lie: he did 
not write the poem at all, but Mr. Watson wrote it; and so we may 
charitably infer that he told a lie about Mrs. Sigourney too, and that 
that lady is every way worthy of her husband. However, it was this 
particular incident that fixed the existence of such a piece in our 
memory. 

So Mr. Watson does not come before us altogether unknown. We 
remember that there was a “ Beautiful Snow ;” we distinctly remember 
that it was trash, and we willingly admit his claim to its authorship. 
We are quite prepared therefore for the sort of poetry that meets us 
in this volume. 

The Outcast begins :— 


‘‘The night was dark, and dan’, and drear; the wind blew bitter cold... 
In dabbled heaps, with mud and filth, the cutting snowdrops lie, 
And only cheerless, shivering forms rush bent and hurried by. 
I labored on, with chosen steps” ...... 


and so the poet, with very ill-chosen steps, labors on to describe a 
bad night, in which he was abroad and heard an old blind fiddler, 
whose “wretched violin told all its screed of woe.” And a prodi- 
gious screed it is truly, far beyond anything Paganini could have told. 
It tells how he was married, and how many children he had, and their 
names, and what the neighbors said when they saw them, and how 
one died of consumption, and one fell in the river, and one became a 
member of the “ Beautiful Snow” profession, on hearing which — 


ima eee we plead 
With God to take the nameless one — much better she were dead.” 


And behold while he thus is torturing the ears of the public, a female 
of the aforesaid guild rushes up, kisses his hand, and “fled zn#fo the 
storm,” which seems to have moved to a little distance. 

This is all —this is Ze Outcast. Does any one dispute the author- 
ship? 

The next piece is Zhe Old Musician, founded, it is said, on the 
statements of “an aged mendicant who died a few weeks ago at New 
Orleans.” And by the way, he must have been aged indeed, for 
Mozart to have praised his compositions, as we are told. This is a 
poem of far higher flight than the last, soaring beyond measure, sense, 
and even grammar. Here is the way it begins :— 

“Raise up my head. 
Enough: I see and hear all I would wish to know. 
And so they say that I must die, and call me old! 
They know not what is age who call me old. 
Age must be counted by the loss of fire, not years ; 
Not by the weariness of limb, not by the dimness of the eye. 
Quick ! raise up my head; give me my violin, 
And stand you silent while I tear your hearts.” 


As we do not wish to tear our readers’ ears, we cut short the extract. 
He plays 
“‘my solo in the key of G,” 


and presently “my symphony in F,”— and to hear a symphony played 
on a single violin must indeed have been a rare treat. Presently he 
gives 
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“———- a sonata 
I composed for her. Beranger did me great honor 
When he heard those bars from thence to thence.” 


Here we would make a suggestion: “thence to thence” strikes us as 
tautological ; why not say “ from thither to thence”? 

Our readers must have seen that this poem presents the same 
problem which the student sometimes meets with in the Greek choruses 
and in the Odes of Pindar — what metre is it written in? The rule 
in those cases is, to be guided by “the general effect, or the majority 
of instances.” Now in applying this rule here, the first half fails us, 
as the general effect is altogether indescribable, but from the majority 


of instances we have come to the conclusion that it was the intention - 


of the poet to write in the ordinary ten-syllable measure, but somehow 
he has missed his count in dividing his lines. For example, he has: 


“When I, well hidden from the public gaze, 
Would watch my pupil sing the breathings of my heart! 
Yes! they found me. Ha! ha! me, the poor musician! 
And then they bore me forth and stood me on the stage 
Before ten thousand eyes, and covered me with flowers. 
Ay! and she kissed me— Adéle kissed me — 
Kissed me there before the envious crowd. 
Dukes, lords, and nobles would have given wealth 
And titles to have been the kissed. Where is Adéle? 
She knows not of me now.” 


Now here we can happily come to our poet’s assistance, with a very 
old recipe. It is not our own, and we give it freely, trusting that he 
will impart it to his friends. May we ask his attention a moment? — 

“Take a large sheet of paper (foolscap, if it be at hand,) and cut 
it into slips ; divide one of these slips into as many squares as you 
please ; this done, take your poem and decompound it into syllables, 
which you may easily do,. by the assistance of a good dictionary. 
This done, write them each on a separate square till you have gone 
through the whole, thus :— 


When} {I] [well] [bid] [den} firom| &c, &c. 


“Now you must know that if you are perfect in all your members, 
the fingers and thumbs of your two hands amount to just ten ; and by 
the greatest good fortune in the world, the number of syllables in a 
heroic verse amounts also to ten. Take up then one of the squares 

(beginning at the left) and with a little gum, paste, glue, or size, stick 
* it upon the thumb of your left hand, and thus proceed till you have 
gone through the whole ten, when you will find a legitimate verse at 
your fingers’ ends. Write it down very carefully, and repeat the 
operation till you have taken up all the squares. If you have made 
no mistake the [above passage] will then stand thus :— 


‘When I, well hidden from the public gaze, 

Would watch my pupil sing the breathings of 

My heart. Yes, they found me. Ha! ha! me, the 
Poor musician! And then they bore me forth 
And stood me on the stage before ten thou- 

-sand eyes, and covered me with flow’rs, Ay and 
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She kissed me — Adéle kissed me — kissed me there 
Before the envious crowd. Dukes, lords and nobles 
Would have given wealth and titles to have been 
The kissed. Where is Adéle? She knows not of 


Me now.’ 








which is a prodigious improvement upon the former arrange- 
ment. We expect, as we certainly deserve, the author’s very grateful 
thanks for this instruction.” 

Do our readers want to hear any more? Do they want to hear 
about Dora McIlvaine, of whom he sings :— 


“Hazel eyes and teeth of pearl, 
Dora was a pretty girl >—— 


about Zhe Circus Boy, about Garibaldi, with a chorus, supposed to be 
partly Italian, in which “viva” rhymes to “deceiver,” about Zhe 
Walts of Antietam, about Christmas, which begins :— 


“It was Christmas, and up with the rise of the sun 
Got merrily every blithe little one ””»—— ? 


Do they want to hear about these? We imagine they do not. 
W. H. B. 


Holmes’ Sixth Reader. University Publishing Co. New York and 
Baltimore. 


Tuis work forms a worthy completion to the excellent series of 
Readers which we have noticed with deserved commendation in an 
earlier No. of this Magazine. Following out the plan of carefully 
graduated advance, it takes the pupil at the point where the Fifth 
Reader may be supposed to have left him, that is, capable of reading 
fluently and with good expression a simple, unimpassioned narrative, 
and leads him into the higher degrees of reading, by exercises re- 
quiring the representation of emotional effect. We have here the 
pathetic, the solemn, the oratorical, the passionate, the tender, the 
humorous, and the dramatic, forming a series of exercises which, if 
well mastered, will fit the pupil for every kind of reading or recitation. 
This result is, however, hardly to be expected; for we hold that the 
higher, or emotional reading, requires special gifts, not only in sensi- 
bility, but in the delicate ear to judge, and in the vocal organs to 
render the vocal sounds so modulated as to give the full artistic effect 
to the reading. 

For we consider reading to be almost as much an art as music. , 
There are but few who can not, by diligent instruction, be taught to 
perform written music upon an instrument ; but to enter into the soul 
of the composition, and give it in its full power and beauty, can be 
only done by one who has the soul of a musician. So with reading. 
All can be taught to read, up to a certain point; but beyond that, 
progress depends upon the possession of rare gifts — how rare may 
be seen when we consider how few really excellent readers one meets 
in a community where all read. 

In the work before us, Prof. Holmes has made provision for the 
development of these gifts, if they exist; and the teacher, if he 




















happens to have in his class a pupil qualified to be a really fine 
reader, can find it out by this. 

Personally we might object to one or two of his selections of lyric 
pieces, as hardly suitable for any but already aceomplished readers — 
for instance, Southey’s rhyming jingle of Zodore, which is not fit to be 
read at all, and can hardly fail to tumble the pupil into the pit of 
sing-song, whence some never emerge. In general, lyric pieces with 
short lines and strongly marked rhythm should not be put into the 
hands of learners. For there is a two-fold danger: if the teacher be 
very much afraid of the sing-song style, he may teach the pupil to 
read poetry as if it were prose, which is a defect in the opposite di- 
rection. Poetry is not prose, and should not be read as such. The 
rhythm, the feet, the pauses, the rhyme, are put there that they may 
be heard ; and the reader should be able to make them heard, and 
give the verse its full melody without any approach to chanting. But 
this is a difficult thing to do. Indeed there is some poetry which we 
are disposed to think can not be properly read aloud at all: no form 
of speech being able to fully render the delicacy of its melody which 
we can catch by the mental ear. 

However, this is somewhat digressive. Most of the poetical pieces 
in this book are of the recitative kind, to which these remarks do not 
apply. 

The selections are culled from a very wide field, and in this respect 
it is really an admirable dook of reading, as well as a Reader. 

The introductory treatise on the art of reading, prepared, we are 
told, by one of the most accomplished elocutionists in the country, is 
the best of the kind we have ever seen. If the teacher be capable — 
though this case must be rare —of illustrating orally all the points 
here taught, we can really conceive of no better system of instruction. 

W. H. B. 





Fuvenal. By Edward Walford, M.A. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippin- 
cott & Co. 1872. 


Tuis is one of the series of ancient classics for English readers, 
edited by the Rev. W. Lucas Collins, M. A., the first volumes of which 
were received with marked commendation by the English press. The 
present volume maintains the interest which naturally attaches to 
such a design when well executed. It will afford many who lack 
either the leisure or the means for consulting more elaborate works, 
an opportunity of becoming acquainted not only with Juvenal, but 
with the domestic and public life of Rome in his day. Although few 
who have never acquired a knowledge of the Latin language will be 
likely to study it for the sole purpose of reading this author, many 
will doubtless be induced to seek a more thorough acquaintance with 
him through the translation of Gifford. 

We must indeed dissent from Mr. Walford’s moderate estimate of 
that gentleman’s version of the satires; nor can we better support 
our position than by citing the marked preference which he has him- 
self exhibited. Notwithstanding his assertion that “ Dryden’s version 
is in some ways the best that we have in the English language,” his 
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citations are nearly all from Gifford, and more than one satire js 
given almost entire from his translation. It sometimes happens that 
he combines a line or two from Dryden, whose felicity of diction has 
perhaps never been surpassed, with others from Gifford, thereby pro- 
ducing a result which, though puzzling to the curious, is not un- 
pleasant to the general reader. At all events it serves the purpose of 
illustrating by the best English rendering the most striking thoughts 
of the Roman satirist. 

The liberty thus taken with the English translators may therefore 
be pardoned ; but it is not easy to pass over the comparison which 
Mr. Walford has seen fit to institute between Horace and Juvenal, 
and to which his entire third chapter is devoted. That he should 
indulge his individual preference for Juvenal is permissible ; but it 
was not a scholarly act to seek to disseminate his own partial views 
in a work destined especially for those who are supposed to be ac- 
quainted with the authors only through his account of them. And it 
is even reprehensible in him to indulge his prejudices at the expense 
of accuracy. The tone of his remarks is calculated to convey an 
entirely false impression. Horace was neither a courtier nor a court 
poet. In the last days of the Republic (“«/timum in tempus”) he 
had fought under Brutus at Philippi, and according to accredited 
authorities, more than once declined an appointment which would 
have drawn him into more intimate relations with the imperial house- 
hold. That he should have considered the existing rule a blessing in 
the then condition of Roman affairs, will not surprise any familiar 
with the history of that day. It was peculiarly a transition period ; 
old institutions had lost their vitality, and all who had an interest in 
or desire for the preservation of social order, were ready to join in the 
prayer of the Senate to Augustus, that he would continue in the office 
of Imperator for ten years more. He has read Horace to little 
purpose, however, who fails to perceive the effect which the visible 
though gradual decay of Rome’s free institutions exercised upon him. 
Beneath the gay good-humor of the man of the world, and the proud 
exultation of the poet assured of his own immortal fame, there 
breathes alike the deep sadness of the man who has drunk the bitter 
cup of life to the dregs, and is ready to exclaim in no sudden burst of 
youthful recklessness but in the sober spirit of experienced manhood : 


Carpe diem, quam minimum credula postero. 


It would have been far more in accord with Mr. Walford’s professed 
design to have contrasted the society of Rome as depicted by Juvenal 
with that of our own day. Such a theme affords a field for the exercise 
of the most critical scholarship and accurate observation. It may be 
his excuse that England retains enough of the old Saxon spirit of indi- 
vidual freedom and of domestic virtue to blunt the force of the com- 
parison. Such is certainly not the case in this country. Indeed our 
present tendencies ia legislation, and in all those social relations 
which lie at the root of government, are too strikingly like those 
of imperial Rome to escape notice. The thirst for money as the one 
supreme good, the ostentatious and senseless extravagance of the 
rich, the widespread venality and corruption, the eager effort of 
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women to free themselves from the control of their fathers and their 
husbands, the looseness of the marriage bond, and the frequent com- 
mission of crime for the sake of gain, which characterised the age of 
Juvenal, are not without frequent illustration in this age and country. 
Even the spirit of indifference to the public weal which led the 
imperial council to discuss the cooking of a turbot with all the grave 
solemnity of an affair of state is not without a parallel in our times. 
It is true that the progress of female tyranny has not been quite so 
rapid as to cause an American to exclaim: 


“Sure of all ills with which mankind are curst, 
A wife who brings you money is the worst,”—[Sat. V/, 139. 


but may it not be questionable whether money would not prove with 
us a salve for any tyranny? ‘There are certainly few other passages 
which are not susceptible of ready application. And no surer motto 
for success in these times can be found than that which is embodied 
in the lines which our author has compounded in equal measure 
from the versions of Gifford and of Dryden: 
**Would’st thou to honor and preferments climb, 
Be bold in mischief, dare some mighty crime, 


On guilt’s broad base thy towering fortunes raise ; 
For virtue starves—on universal praise.”—[Saz. /, 72. 


Jos. BLyTH ALLsTon. 





A Manual of American Literature. By John S. Hart, LL.D. Phila- 
delphia: Eldredge & Brother. 1873. 


Tus, if it had attempted to be nothing more than a book of 
reference giving the names, nativities, list of works, etc., of American 
authors, would have been a really useful manual. Professor Hart 
seems to have exercised great diligence in his resegrches, and though 
while cataloguing obscure individuals hardly known out of their own 
circle, he has missed some well-known names, such as Professor 
S. S. Haldeman, the eminent philolologist, Judge Gayarré, the his- 
torian, Gen. Jamison, author of the Zife of Bertrand du Guesclin, etc., 
Henry Timrod, the poet, and others, still, recognising the difficulty of 
the task, we admit that he has done it fairly well. 

But when we look at the specimens of the best work of American 
writers, and at the critical estimates of that work, from various 
sources, we are filled with the deepest dejection. 


Taine’s History of English Literature. Abridged by John Fiske. New 
York: Holt & Williams. 1872. 


WE have, in a previous No., given so extended a notice of M. 
Taine’s great work, that it is not necessary for us now to enter into 
its merits. The plan of abridging so large a book, by lopping off 
M. Taine’s redundancies of style and illustration, and excessive copi- 
ousness of quotation, and thus bringing it within the reach of class- 
room students, is a very good one ; nor have we any fault to find with 
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Mr. Fiske’s execution of his task. But it strikes us that he has not 
carried his condensation far enough. ‘The book seems to us not only 
too expensive, but too bulky for pupils who can devote but a limited 
time to the study of this branch; while for the library we may sup- 
pose the original work will be preferred. It has the advantage over 
the large work, of being enriched with a valuable chronological table 
of English writers, and the date of their several works, to which are 
added the dates of birth and death of the most eminent Continental 
writers for the same period. 





Outlines of History. By Edward A. Freeman, D.C.L. New York: 
Holt and Williams. 1872. 


THERE is a word sometimes used by German critics, which we can 
not say that we should like to see introduced into our own vocabulary, 
and yet which would come exactly in place in the.present instance. 
They occasionally pronounce a new work, ez efochmachendes Buch — 
“an epoch-making book.” Now this, if our hopes be not too san- 
guine, is the epithet which we would apply to the book before us, and 
to the series to which it belongs. And in truth, if in any branch of 
educational works there needs to be a new leaf turned, and a new era 
of instruction commenced, it is in the histories provided for schools. 

Why it is, that when antiquarian research and philological study 
have recast and placed on an intelligible and scientific basis nearly 
all ancient and a good part of mediaval history, discriminating 
broadly the true from the probable and both from the palpatly false, 
and setting in a new light the statements belonging to all three of 
these categories — why, we say, our children should not be thought 
worthy to partake of this knowledge, but should be crammed with old 
fictions exploded for half a century, which they have all to unlearn 
again if they expect to have any sound historical knowledge, or wish 
to comprehend tha best writers of the day—is a fact which we can 
not comprehend, but which we must denounce as neither more nor 
less as an outrage. There are books now before us, professing to be 
school histories, which give with the utmost gravity accounts of the 
Siege of Troy (with the Wooden Horse, of course) of the founding of 
Carthage and of Rome, of the exploits of Tell, etc., etc., each with 
the date as punctiliously noted as if it were the Battle of Waterloo, 
or the opening of the Suez Canal. But look for any note about the 
Aryan nations, or any hint of the great successive waves of migration 
that swept over Europe before the beginning of written history, and 
you will not find an inkling of it. 

It is this shameful defect that this series of Mr. Freeman’s — whose 
name alone is a guaranty of the execution — proposes to remedy. In 
the volume before us, which is introductory to the whole course, is 
given “a general sketch of the history of the civilised world. Its 
object is to trace out the general relations of different periods and 
countries to one another.” Here we have, in a style of purest 
English, so simple as to be easily understood by children, a brief but 
clear account of all that is known of pre-historic times, and of the 
early movements of the great families of nations, and of their char- 
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acteristic race-qualities. The relation which the Greek and Italian 
races bore to the rest is clearly defined, and we are shown how all 
power and civilisation were gradually drawn to Rome, which becomes 
thus the central point of the whole world’s history. 

That tangled skein, the “ Holy Roman Empire,” becomes in Mr. Free- 
man’s hands a thread on which we can string all the facts of medizval 
history ; and under his skilful treatment those indescribable puzzles, 
the early history of France, the history of Burgundy, and the relation 
of the Empire toward these powers, become clear and rational. The 
pleasure of studying it, compared with the books which it is intended 
to supersede, resembles the pleasure of viewing a city by daylight, 
compared with groping one’s way about it in a murky fog. 

The student who shall have gone through this book, small as it is, 
will find himself in a position to understand the best historical 
writers of the day, and will have acquired knowledge that will be 
useful to him throughout all his life. And we trust to see these 
books, or books on this principle, introduced into all the best schools 
and colleges in the land. We do not hesitate to say that teachers 
and principals will be guilty of shameful wrong to their pupils, if 
after works like this are within their reach, they continue to feed 
them on the old worthless chaff. 

W. H. B. 





English Literature considered as an Interpreter of English History. By 
Henry Coppée, LL.D. Philadelphia: Claxton, Remsen and 
Haffelfinger. 1873. 

Tue design of this work, as set forth by President Copée in his 
preface, “is to present prominently the historic connections and 
teachings of English literature ; to place great authors in immediate 
relations with great events in history; and thus to propose an im- 
portant principle to students in all their reading.” 

This design is an excellent one. It can not be too forcibly im- 
pressed upon the mind of the young student that the literature of 
any period is the exponent of the intellectual and emotional life of 
that period, and can neither be properly judged nor understood 
without we know what that life was, and the circumstances that deter- 
mined it. We could have wished to see the historical element more 
fully represented in this work, even though it had been at the expense 
of the critical or biographical portions ; but we are well aware of the 
difficulties presented by the limited size of a work intended to be a 
class-book. 

The critical remarks have, so far as we have noted, no pretensions 
to originality, but rather embody the consensus of the soundest 
earlier critics ; which, in a work meant for a text-book, is but just. 
The style is, to our mind, the most objectionable feature, being often 
jerky and harsh, often deficient in clearness, and sometimes scarcely 
English. For example, in his notice of Milton :—‘ And withal, how 
compact the poem, how perfect the drama. It is Paradise, perfect in 
beauty and holiness ; attacked with devilish art ; in danger ; betrayed ; 
lost! . : . . Unit-like, complete, brilliant, sublime, awful, the 
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poem dazzles criticism and belittles [séc] the critic. It is the grandest 
poem ever written. It almost sets up |séc] a competition with Scrip- 
ture. Milton’s Adam and Eve walk before us instead of the Adam 
and Eve of Genesis. Milton’s Satan usurps the place of that gro- 
tesque malignant spirit of the Bible, which, instead of claiming our 
admiration, excites only our horror.” 

Now certainly this lyrical explosion, this wild cumulation of ad- 
jectives which add nothing to the thought, these short judgments 
fired off like musket-shots, can not be called critical, can not be 
called elucidative, can hardly be called English. And again, where 
in the Bible is Satan described as a “ grotesque” spirit? The author 
may consider the Serpent in Genesis grotesque, and he may consider 
it an embodiment of Satan ; but if so, he has the idea from Milton, 
not from the Bible. The thing however which he seems to be trying 
to say, that our ideas of the Fall of Man and of Satan have been 
taken from Milton rather than the Bible to a much greater degree 
than we are aware of, is unquestionably true ; but how easy to say so 
plainly. 

These defects of style are all that we have to complain of in this 
book. Its plan is good, and it gives much useful information and 
much sound instruction in a handy form. 

We should have been pleased had the author been able to clear his 
mind of the chimeras of “ Anglo-Saxon” and “Semi-Saxon”’ lan- 
guages and literature, and told his readers the plain truth that from 
the time that the Teutonic invaders of England coalesced into one 
people, they called themselves the English, and their language the 
English tongue. Why we should give them names of other people’s 
inventing, and which they would never have dreamed of applying to 
themselves or their speech, is not easy to see. Certainly here isa 
‘historic connection ” that deserves to be “‘ presented prominently.” 
W. H. B. 





Incidents in My Life. By D. D. Home. New York: Holt and 
Williams. 1872. 


Since such a book as this finds a publisher, we must assume that 
there is a fair possibility of its finding purchasers and readers, though 
how any human being of average intelligence can find patience to 
wade through such a mass of sickening trash, is more than we can 
comprehend. We, assuredly, have not. 

But not only are there readers for such a book as this, but — 
incredible as it may seem — this shallowest, meanest, shabbiest — and 
in some of its aspects, nastiest —of all humbugs, actually finds be- 
lievers. At least we may reason so, & priori, for the existence of 
such persons as this Home proves that he finds dupes to live upon. 
Truly there are unfathomable depths of stupidity in human nature ; 
but the believers in spiritism must have reached very neariy to the 
bottom. It has been asserted that persons have lost their wits as a 
consequence of believing in this stuff ; but we do not believe it possible. 
Persons who believe that tables dance about without hands, that the 
spirits of Socrates and Moses pinch their legs under the table, or 
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that a medium’s body becomes lighter than the air, may safely be 
guaranteed against losing their wits, on the principle that no one can 
lose what he ‘does not possess. * 


A Latin Grammar. By Basil L. Gildersleeve, Ph. D., Professor of 
Greek in the University of Virginia. (Revised Edition.) Uni- 
versity Publishing Co., New York and Baltimore. 


TuIs grammar has been received too late for us to be able to give 
it the thorough examination its merits and importance demand. But 
even the cursory looking-over that we have given it, convinces us that 
it is a work of uncommon excellence. Indeed nothing less was toebe 
expected from a gentleman who, as is well known, stands in the very 
first rank of classical scholars in the country —and by classical 
scholars, we mean not merely fluent readers or ready quoters of 
Greek or Latin authors, but men thoroughly versed in the results of 
recent philological research, to whom language is not a bundle of 
“dead vocables” framed together by arbitrary rules, but a living 
organic growth. 

In the work before us, Professor Gildersleeve has taken care to 
place the student on the right path from the beginning, that he may have 
nothing afterwards to unlearn, thus laying a foundation for thorough 
and intelligent scholarship. Should the progress of his studies make 
it necessary for him to grapple with the works of the great philological 
grammarians, he will find that he is prepared to comprehend their 
views, and reap the harvest of their researches. 

Points which have particularly struck us are: The clear and intel- 
ligible treatment of the moods, usually so obscure to beginners ; and 
the fullest and most lucid explanation, with thorough illustrations, of 
the oratio obliqgua. The tenses are more clearly distinguished, and their 
use and sequence in every form of construction exemplified. That 
peculiarity of the epistolary style by which the tenses are antedated, 
so to speak, receives full notice. The Accusative and Dative, as cases 
of the Direct and Indirect Object, receive the most thorough treat- 
ment that we have ever seen in a grammar of this class. The ex- 
amples are, to a great extent, new, and drawn from a wide range of 
authors. ‘They have also been chosen, in most instances, as having 
some other merit besides the simple illustration of the rule. The 
translations are in strong idiomatic English. Finally, the use of the 
bold Clarendon type for ‘the Latin is a great convenience in guiding 
the eye. 

We particularly rejoice to see that in the Prosedy he has availed 
himself of the studies of the great German prosodists, and thereby 
brought light and intelligibility into what has hitherto been the dim- 
mest and most irrational part of grammar. ‘True, the subject still 
has its obscurities ; but at all events it is a great gain to be able to 
see that classic measures are intelligible harmonies, not an arbitrary 


and irrational puzzle of “longs” and “ shorts.” 
* * * 









































THE GREEN TABLE. 


UR valued friend and contributor, Paul H. Hayne, kindly sends us 
the two following unpublished poems of that gifted man, too soon 
taken from us, Henry Timrod. 

We have often wondered why no collected edition of Timrod’s poems 
was published, for surely no one of our poets has ever been dearer to the 
Southern heart, or has translated deep feeling into more beautiful and 
melodious language. We are now glad to learn that before the present 
year closes, such an edition, prepared most carefully by Mr. Hayne himself, 
and enriched by a biographical sketch of the poet, will appear. 


WHY SILENT? 
Why am I silent from year to year? 
Needs must I sing on these blue March days ? 
What will you say, when I tell you here, 


That already, I hold, for a little praise, 
I have paid too dear? 


So dear, in sooth, that henceforth I think 
I will keep, if I can, my heart locked up; 
And the world shall see, when I tip the brink, 
No deeper down that mantling cup 
Than the bubbles wink! 


But the rich red tide it shall not see ; 
And the spells beneath but few shall share ; 
While the jewels that star the bottom shall be 
Not for a world which does not care, 
But for them who love me! 


For it always seems when I tell my thought, 
As though I had flung it forever away, 
And the charm wherewith a dream is fraught, 
When secret, dies with the fleeting lay 

Into which it is wrought. 


So, my butterfly thoughts their golden wings 
Shall rarely unfurl from their chrysalis ; 
Thus I shall retain my loveliest things, 
And the world, in its worldliness, will not miss 
What a Poet sings. 


LINES TO R. L. 


That which we are and shall be is made up 
Of what we have been. On the autumn leaf 
The crimson stains bear witness of its spring ; 
And, on its perfect nodes, the ocean shell 
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Notches the slow, strange changes of its growth. 
Ourselves are our own records; if we looked 
Rightly into that blotted crimson page 
Within our bosoms, then there were no need 
To chronicle our stories; for the heart 
Hath, like the earth, its strata, and contains 
Its past within its present. Well for us, 
And our most cherished secrets, that within 
The round of being few there are who read 
Beneath the surface. Else our very forms, | 
The merest gesture of our hands, might tell 
Much we would hide forever. Know you not 

‘ Those eyes, in whose dark heaven I have gazed 
More curiously than on my favorite stars, 
Are deeper for such griefs as they have seen, 
And brighter for the fancies they have shrined, 
And sweeter for the loves which they have talked? 
Oh! that I had the power to read their smiles, 
Or sound the depth of all their glorious gloom. 
So should I learn your history from its birth, 
Through all its glad and grave experiences, 
Better than if—(your journal in my hand, 
Written as only women write, with all 
A woman’s shades and shapes of feeling, traced 
As with the fine touch of a needle’s point) — 
I followed you from that bright hour when first 
I saw you in the garden ’mid the flowers, 
To that wherein a letter from your hand 
Made me all rich with the dear name of friend. 

Oct. 24th, 1861. H. T. 








ANOTHER good friend, well known to our readers, sends us a little 
budget of anecdotes. 


GOETHE UNDER TORTURE.—Dr. Karl Mendelssohn Bartholdy tells a 
story in his Goethe and Mendelssohn, of Goethe’s getting up on one occa- 
sion at court, when a pianoforte-player was in the middle of a very long 
sonata, and saying, to the horror of all the court ladies and gentlemen, “ If 
it lasts three minutes longer, I ‘confess everything !” 


PARTS AND PovEeRTy.— Henry Crabb Robinson tells this story of Lord 
Southampton :—The Bishop of Llandaff was standing in the House of Lords, 
in company with Lords Thurlow and Loughborough, when Lord Southamp- 
ton accosted him: “I want your advice, my Lord; how am I to bring up 
my son so as to make him get forward in the world?” “I know of but one 
way,” replied the Bishop; “give him parts and poverty.” “ Well then,” : 
replied Lord Southampton, “if God has given him parts, I will manage as 
to the poverty.” 


Foote’s Perrect ActinG.—Here is another story of Crabb Robinson’s : 
Foote went to Ireland, and took off F , the celebrated Dublin printer. 
F stood the jest for some time, but found at last that Foote’s imitations 
became so popular, and drew such attention to himself, that he could not 
walk the streets without being pointed at. He bethought himself of a 
remedy. Collecting a number of boys, he gave them a hearty meal, and a 
shilling each for a place in the gallery, and promised them another meal on 
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the morrow if they would hiss off the scoundrel who turned him into ridi- 
cule. The injured man learnt from his friends that Foote was received that 
night better than ever. Nevertheless, in the morning the ragged troop of 
boys appeared to demand their recompense, and when the printer reproached 
them for their treachery, their spokesman said, “ Plase yer honor, we did 
all we could, for the actor-man had heard of us, and did not come at all at 
all. And so we had nobody to hiss. But when we saw yer honor’s own 
dear self come on, we did clap, indade we did, and showed ye all the respect 
and honor in our power. And so yer honor won’t forget us because yer 
honor’s inimy was afraid to come, and left yer honor to yer own dear self.” 


AN EQUATION IN MILITARY STRATEGY.—Henry Rogers, in his Greyson 
Letters, tells a good story from Sully of a curious double stratagem in the 
wars of the League. The citizens of the town of Ville-Franche went out at 
night to surprise ‘the neighboring town of Montpazier. That very same 
night, the good folks of Montpazier had taken it into their heads to surprise 
the town of Ville-Franche! Each party accoutred a sufficient force, and 
each took a different route; each found the enemy’s quarters obligingly 
vacated for the other’s benefit ; and when morning dawned, each party found 
itself at once successful and unsuccessful — victorious and defeated! “On 
pilla, on se gorgea de butin; tout le monde se crut heureux jusqu’A ce que 
le jour ayant paru, les deux villes connurent leur méprise.” 


THE WALK IN THE AVENUE. 
Leafy above and grassy below, 
Lowland woods are rich in green, 
For the skies now wear their April glow, 
And sounds are sweet when the sun is low, 
And the falling shades 
Darken the glades, 
Giving softness to the scene. 


Sweet perfumes float from the orange bloom 
And the jasmine’s fragrant flower, 
And whitest fringes soften the gloom 
Of myrtles that skirt the feathery broom, 
While the bright woodbine 
With scent and shine 
Makes the wild-wood seem a bower. 


Sounds wafted come from the distant herds, 
Halloos from the cow-boys come ; 
Vespers are sung by the forest birds, 
And silvery sounds of childhood’s words 
Are ringing clear 
To the listening ear, 
Singing “ Love’s life is not dumb!” 


The listening ear is Ellen’s ear, 
As she walks the avenue ; 
But little, I think, she cares to hear 
Of the sweetest sounds that are not near, 
For her cousin’s words 
Quite drown the birds’, 
And the children’s singing too! 
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